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VERYBODY ought to love color. Its 
effects are more open to the mind than 
the subtleties of form; and although books 
say that color isa gift of heaven, and that 
one /earns to draw, but is dorn a colorist, 
color can be taught under conventional rules 
or laws, and is easier to learn than drawing. 
Great designers are rarer than great colorists 
Nowhere in nature has God planted the ideal 
perfection of beauty in form; it is hidden in 
a thousand nooks, and must be sought ;_ but 
He has spanned the heavens with the ‘‘bow,”’ 
the grandest exhibition of the universal har- 
mony of colors. 

There are only three primitive colors, and 
the three colors conceded to be the primi- 
tive or mother colors are yellow, red and 
blue. From these we obtain the secondaries, 
orange, green and purple. Combining red and 
yellow, we form orange ; red and blue form 
purple ; and yellow and blue form green. 
The tertiaries or thirds are formed by com- 
bining in pairs the secondaries; thus orange 
and purple give russet, orange and green 
give citrine, and green and purple give olive. 

The primaries then are yellow, red and 
blue; the secondaries are orange, green and 
purple; and the tertiaries russet, citrine and 


olive. Or, tabulated, 
Primaries. 
Rep, Buvg, YELtow. 
Secondaries. 


Red Red Blue 
Purpie.<~ — }ORANGE. — GREEN. — 
Blue. Yellow. Yellow. 








Tertiaries. 


( Purple Purple Orange 

RusskT. _ Ouive. — >CrTRINE. _ 

{ont {ot { ot 

These colors must be used in certain defi- 
nite proportions to be effective. Every one 
knows that red and green produce a pleasant 
contrast ; but this contrast is not always a 
satisfactory one. The reason of this is, be 
cause these colors do not exist in propor- 
tions; that is to say, there is too much red, 
or too much green. By resorting to the use 
of the metrochrome, or color-measurer, Field 
has given the equivalents of the primaries, as 
follows: Yellow, 3; red, 5; blue, 8; that is 
to say, 3 parts of yellow, 5 of red, and 8 of 
blue harmonize together. For instance, a 
carpet containing red and green, no matter 
how distributed, must have a little more than 
twice as much green as red to be in harmony. 
This will be evident when we examine the 
combining equivalents of red, and of blue 
and yellow, which form green. Red is 5, 
and green 11, because it is formed by com- 
bining blue, which is 8, and yellow, which 
is 3. 

There appears to be something contradic- 
tory in the words harmony and contrast, 
but in art there is no such difference as at 
first appears. Harmony is the result of an 
agreeable contrast; and in order to perfect 
harmony the three primaries, red, blue and 
yellow, must be present, either pure or in 
combination. Let me try to explain what 
is meant by contrast. If we combine yellow 
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and blue we form green, and this secondary 
will not reach its maximum of intensity until 
we place near it the primary color that is not 
included in green, and that color is red. 
When 5 parts of red and 11 of green are 
placed side by side, the red appears redder 
than when alone, and the green greener. It 
is this reciprocal heightening or intensifying 
of complementary colors in juxtaposition 
that M. Chevreul calls ‘‘ The law of simul- 
taneous contrast of colors.”’ 

To better understand the harmony and 
contrast of colors study well the following 














rough diagrams : 
DIAGRAM I. 
Blue. 
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DIAGRAM II, 
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Citrine. 
8+-11=19. 





A primary harmonizes with two primaries 
or with one secondary ; asecondary harmon- 
izes with two secondaries or with one terti- 
ary, and the three tertiaries harmonize to- 
gether. Looking at Diagram I, let us choose 
a primary and see what its complementary or 
contrasting color is, and in what amount, 
that is, how much of it we must use. Suppose 
we choose d/ue, the combining equivalent of 
which is 8; the contrasting color, orange, 
is seen indicated on the dotted line opposite 
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to due. You will observe that orange is a 
secondary color, and formed of the two 
primaries we did not choose, viz., red and 
yellow. You will notice that the sum of 
the equivalents for yellow and red is 8, there- 
fore 8 parts of blue is contrasted by, and 
harmonizes with, 8 parts of orange. Con- 
tinuing this diagrammatic form of illustra- 
tion we may make manifest the quantities in 
which the various colors harmonize, thus : 














PRIMARIES. SECONDARIEs. TERTIARIES., 
Blue harmonizes with Orange which harmonizes with O/ive. 
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Red harmonizes with Greex which harmonizes with Russet. 
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Yellow harmonizes with Purple which harmonizes with Citrine; 
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There are very subtle harmonies that har- 
monize just at the point of discord, but of 
these niceties we cannot speak here. 

Leonardo da Vinci, 200 years before New- 
ton, wrote, ‘‘ White and black are not 
colors,’’ the former being the presence of all 
color, the latter the absence of all color. 
Not coming under the category of colors, 
artists have named black and white neutrals. 
Gold too is a neutral, although a great many 
people would class it among the yellows. 
Black, white and gold being neutrals may be 
advantageously employed tuo separate colors 
where a separation is necessary. 

The primary and the secondary colors 
should be used as nature uses them, 2%. ¢. 
sparingly, in small masses, together with gold, 
white, or black. Did you ever notice the 
difference between the arrangement of color 
in a purely Indian shawl and the patching of 
color in our so-called Ottoman shawls? What 
economy of primary colors giving a tone of 
marvelous richness in the one, and what a 
gaudy, flaunting extravagance of primaries 
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in the other, giving a tone of cheapness and 
flimsiness that is revolting. Look at an In- 
dia shawl, and note the economy in the use 
of reds,. blues and yellows, mere minute 
specks, and the score of tertiary tints and 
hues, combined with white and black and 
gold, in such an artistic manner as_ to 
produce a very miracle of bloom. There 
is no effect in decoration more subtle and 
fascinating, more rich and lovely, than this 
judicious co-mingling of primaries, neutrals 
and tertiaries. 

To produce these marvelous representa- 
tions of rich ‘‘ bloom’’ great study must be 
made of the qualities of color. Blue isa 
coid color, and appears to recede from the 
eye ; red is a warm color, and as to apparent 
position, remains stationary; yellow is a 
staring color and appears to advance towards 
the spectator. It may be objected here that 
nature uses blue, which is a primary, unspar- 
ingly and spreads it over the whole heavens 
with lavish splendor. There is but one speck 
of pure blue in the sky, all the rest is gradu- 
ated through a less pure blue, a greyish blue, 
or a greenish blue, or a purplish blue. Look 
at a flower, any flower you can procure, ex- 
amine the color closely and you will be con- 
vinced that nature uses her colors in purity 
almost miserly. Ruskin, the greatest of 
modern art critics, says, ‘‘ Sometimes I have 
really thought her (nature’s) miserliness al- 
together intolerable; in a gentian, for in- 
stance, the way she economizes her ultrama- 
rine down in the bell is a little too bad.’’ 

Experience teaches us certain effects that 
some colors have over their complementaries 
when in juxtaposition, that are not at first 
sight very evident. Our diagram teaches us 
that yellow harmonizes with purple; we 
know also that the former is a light color 
while the latter is a dark color, and from 
this knowledge it is obvious that the contrast 
is greater and the limit, too, of each color is 
obvious. ‘The diagram teaches us that red 
and green harmonize when of the same 
depth. Now red is a glowing color, and 
experience teaches us that if we paint a red 
ornament on a green ground, or vice versa, 
the ground and the figure have a dazzling 
effect and appear to swim together. Of course 
we can take refuge in using a neutral, white, 
black, or gold, to separate the colors and 
there will be no loss of harmony, but ex- 
perience suggests that we outline the figure 
with a lighter or a darker tint of its own 
color. But which shall the outline be, lighter 
or darker in tint? One trial would give us 
the answer if the figure were red and on a 
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green ground. Outline the red with a lighter 
red (pink) and in this way color will assist 
and not confuse form. 

Let us put these teachings of experience in 
a tabulated form, thus: 


If Figure be made on a Ground, then outline figure with Outline 


Red. of Gold, of Darker Red. 
Blue. of Gold, of Darker Blue. 
Yellow. of Gold, of Darker Yellow. 
Gold. Red, Blue or Yellow. Black. 
Red. Green. Lighter Red. 
Blue. Orange. Lighter Blue. 
Yellow. Purple. Lighter Yellow. 
Red. Light Red. Darker Red. 
Blue. Light Blue. Darker Blue, 
Yellow. Light Yellow. Darker Yellow. 
Green. Light Green. Darker Green. 
&c. &c. &c. 
Red. Darker Red. No outline. 
Blue. Darker Blue. No outline. 
&c. &c. &c. 


From the above we deduce the following 
rules : 

1. If a colored figure on a gold ground, outline the 
figure with a darker tint. 

2. If a gold figure on a colored ground, outline 
with black, 

3. If a colored figure on a contrasting color ground, 
outline with lighter tint of figure color. 

4. If a colored figure on a lighter tint of same color 
as a ground, outline with darker tint. 

5. If a colored figure on a darker tint of same color 
as ground, no outline is required. 

When blue and black are placed side by 
side, the blue is not much changed, but the 
black assumes a rusty tint. This is because 
we can never look at blue without orange, its 
complementary color being created, and the 
orange tint on the black gives it a rusty tint. 

It was by a knowledge of this calling into 
existence the complementary colors, that 
Eugéne Delacroix became one of the greatest 
colorists of modern times. Eckermann re- 
lates (‘‘Conversations de Goethe’’) that he 
and the philosopher, when walking in the 
garden, stopped to look at the yellow cro- 
cuses, which were in full flower, and, on 
turning their eyes to the ground, they saw 
violet or purple spots. Monge, in his 
‘* Géometrie Descriptive,’’ says, if the rays of 
light that would pass through a hole in a red 
curtain were received on a piece of white 
paper, the spot on the paper would be green ; 
and if the curtain were green, the spot would 
be red. 

M. Chevreul, the eminent French chemist, 
has thoroughly worked out the simultaneous 
contrast of colors; and of all the laws of 
color, this is the most fertile in elucidating 
the phenomena of contrasts, and in suggest- 
ing new combinations. 
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Place a yellow object side by side with a 
blue, and the tone of each is changed, the 
yellow assumes an orange tint while the blue 
inclines to violet. The reason of this is 
evident when we recollect that the eye creates 
the complementary color if it does not ac- 
tually exist. Red is not present, therefore 
the eye creates it, and with it the yellow be- 
comes orange and the blue becomes violet. 
This modification exists between two prima- 
ries only, or two secondaries, or two ter- 
tiaries ; never between red and green, for red 
is a primary while green is a secondary com- 
posed of the two primaries, blue and yellow. 

No one can dress well, or furnish a house 
tastefully, who does not heed the harmony 
and contrast of colors. 

‘We have seen what effects primary and 
secondary colors have on each other’, and it 
will be well for us to consider how colors 
are modified by white, grey and black, when 
brought into contiguity. 

COLOR. NEUTRAL. MODIFICATION. 


Yellow with White appears a Greenish Yellow. 
Primariss.< Red Deeper Red. 


lue a = Deeper Blue. 


Orange “ it e Reddish Orange. 
Purple “ = Deeper Purple. 
Green ‘“ - = Deeper Green. 
Yellow with Black appears a Pale Yellow. 

Red Yellowish Red. 
Blue “« Beckt “ Pale Blue. 
Orange “* Black ‘“ Yellowish Orange 
Violet ‘‘ Black* “ Rich Violet. 
Green “ Black* ‘“ Light Green, 


The general rule we draw from the above 
tabulation is that White enhances a color, 
while Black lowers it; and, let me add, that 
often, when hues or tints cannot be satisfac- 
torily made to harmonize, by the judicious 
use of white or black in very narrow stripes 
to separate the colors, a very pleasing combi- 
nation of great delicacy and beauty may be 
made. 

Almost any one can arrange a red ora 
blue, &c., into a number of degrees of 
depth, or shades as they are commonly called. 
Ten shades of any colored ribbon could 
easily be found. Now the tint of color that 
would harmonize and contrast with, say a 
light blue, would not do so if the blue were 
one shade bluer, and it is the correct use of 
these delicate combinations that proclaim 
the person of taste. 

We have thus far treated of all colors in 
their purity, but we must notice them under 
other conditions. Of course you know that 
by adding black to any color, you produce a 
shade of that color, and by using white you 
produce a #m¢. But we may add a little of 
one color to another: thus, if a little blue be 





*In these cases the black assumes a rusty tint. 
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mingled with red, the red becomes a crim- 
son ; or, if a small portion of yellow be added 
to the red, the red becomes a scarlet. Now, 
a crimson harmonizes with a yellow-green. 
Let us see the reason of this. The equiva- 
lent of red is 5, and let us suppose we have 
combined with it 1 part of blue. If the red 
were pure, 11 parts of green would harmo- 
nize with it; but the crimson’s equivalent is 
6, and one of these is blue. As the equiva- 
lent of blue is 8, and one is in the crimson, 
there remain but 7 parts of blue to combine 
with the 3 of yellow. Hence the green is a 
yellow-green. The same reasoning may be 
applied to scarlet-red and blue-green, and, 
indeed, to all similar cases. These facts are 
diagramatically expressed in the following: 


Red Crimson 

oooco } harmonizes with cg {Bia paren 
Blue o 

Red ne 

ec tail ery 
coco |, Biue-crimson, vetlow- | Yellow 000 
Blue oo Green. ( Blue 000000 
OR, 

Red 

00000 Red-purple 

ocoooo {f harmonizes with —. | Blue oo 
Blue 


In all these cases we have 8 parts of blue, 
5 of red, and 3 of yellow, only the mode of 
combination varies. The variation may oc- 
cur to any extent, providing the totals of 
each be always the equivalent proportions. 


— 
>_> 





EDUCATION AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


HE following extracts are taken from 

the minutes of the proceedings of the 
Department of Superintendence, at its recent 
Washington meeting. 


SECOND DAY— 
THURSDAY, Jan. 28, 1875. 

Hon. J. P. Wickersham, State Superintendent of 
Common Schools of Pennsylvania, read the follow- 
ing paper on “ American Education at the Centen- 
nial Exposition :’” 

So much has been published concerning the Cen- 
tennial Exposition to be held at the city of Philadel- 
phia in 1876, that no statement of its design or ac- 
count of what is purposed to be done seems now 
necessary. A brief outline of the progress made in 
the work of preparation, however, and of the pros- 
pects entertained of its successful completion, may 


be of interest, and will serve as an introduction to ~ 


the special purpose of this paper, which is, to make 
some practical suggestions in reference to the repre- 
sentation of the schools and school-systems of the 
country at the Exposition. 

The Exposition will be held. Whether it shall be 
creditable to the nation or otherwise, we must go on 
with the work. » To stop, to even halt, now, would 
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be to disgrace ourselves in the eyes of the whole 
world. American energy and pluck have accom- 
plished marvelous things in the past; they will not 
fail us now in pushing to completion this great en- 
terprise. Much has occurred within the last few 
months to encourage the friends of the Centennial. 
Obstacles have given way; interests threatening an- 
tagonism have been harmonized ; help has come from 
unexpected quarters, and the indications are that the 
whole nation will make one united effort to secure 
success, 

More money will be needed, but the management 
of the Centennial have now in hand available funds 
amounting to nearly $5,000,000. Of this sum, the 
state of Pennsylvania has appropriated $1,000,000 
and the city of Philadelphia $1,500,000. The bal- 
ance is made up from subscriptions to the stock- 
fund. Five millions of dollars will go far toward 
the erection of the necessary buildings for the Cen- 
tennial; but large subscriptions to the stock are still 
hoped for, and, without doubt, in the end, Congress 
will make a generous appropriation. 

Fairmount Park, in the city of Philadelphia, con- 
tains three thousand acres. Several millions of dol- 
lars have been expended in improving and beautify- 
ing it. Nothing of the kind in this country is now 
equal to it, and the day is not far distant when it will 
compare favorably with: the finest parks of the old 
world, The Lansdowne Plateau, upon which the 
Exposition buildings are now being erected, is an 
elevated part of Fairmount Park. No better site for 
them could be chosen, Its advantages are said by 
competent judges to excel those of the sites of either 
of the great expositions of Europe. 

The buildings are, first, an art-gallery, covering a 
space of about one acre and three-quarters, the ma- 
terial being of brick, granite, iron, and glass, the law 
requiring that it should be perfectly fire-proof. The 
art-gallery is 365 feet long, 210 feet wide, and 59 
feet high to the ceiling and 150 feet to the top of the 
dome. For the erection of this building the state 
of Pennsylvania and the city of Philadelphia have 
appropriated $1,500,000. The inner walls of the 
building are now erected up as high as the square, 
and the granite is being set with marked rapidity. 
The contract requires its perfect completion six 
months in advance of the opening of the exhibition. 

The main Exhibition building, covering a space 
of twenty acres, and to be constructed mainly of 
iron and glass, was contracted for some months 
since; the foundations are now nearly ready, and 
the material is being produced at the mills and fac- 
tories. This building is in lehgth 1,880 feet, in width 
464 feet, and in height 70 feet. Height of central 
towers 120 feet. It will cost about $2,000,000, and 
will be paid for out of the funds arising from the sale 
of stock, and is also to be completed six months be- 
fore the beginning of the celebration. The remain- 
ing buildings are the machinery hall, of twelve 
acres; agricultural department, of six acres, and a 
conservatory of two and a half acres; all of which 
within a few weeks either have been placed under 
contract, or are about to be. The funds for the 
machinery-hall and conservatory are furnished by 
the city of Philadelphia. 

The contemplated buildings are large, but already, 
it is said, that applications for space have been re- 
ceived from our own people sufficient, if accepted, 
to take up nearly the whole of that set apart for the 
United States. I extract the following summary of 
what is promised by foreign nations from a recent 





address on the Centennial to the people of New 
York: 

The indications as to the display from foreign 
countries at this date, a year and a half in advance of 
the beginning, are far more favorable than had been 
anticipated by the managers. The following named 
countries have taken action, to wit: the German 
Empire has accepted the invitation of the President ; 
France has accepted, and has appointed commission- 
ers-resident in Philadelphia and New York; Sweden 
and Norway have appointed a commissioner, and 
have gone so far as to provide for defraying the 
cost of transportation of goods of their subjects to 
the exhibition and return. England’s acceptance of 
the invitation has been communicated by telegraph, 
but the particulars are not known. In several of the 
British colonies, especially in Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, Tasmania, and others of the Austral- 
asian Islands, exhibitions of unusual completeness 
and interest have been prepared. In Austria a large 
number of manufacturers and artisans have solicited 
space in the exhibition buildings. The governments 
of Central America and South America have mani- 
fested special interest in the exhibition, and the 
President’s invitation has been accepted by Peru, 
United States of Colombia, Nicaragua, the Argentine 
Confederation, Brazil, Venezuela, Ecuador, Chili, 
Guatemala, and Salvador, and for these countries com- 
missioners have been appointed and money ap- 
propriated for their expenses. Mexico, Honduras, 
and Hayti have also accepted the invitation. Brazil 
and other South American mations have made appli- 
cation for space. In addition, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Liberia, the Sandwich Islands, China, Japan, 
and Switzerland have accepted the invitation. Spain 
has accepted, and appointed Senor Emilio Castelar, 
the eminent republican statesman, to be her resident 
commissioner at the American Exposition. 

Philadelphia is now well supplied with hotel ac- 
commodations. Projects are now on foot to increase 
these very largely. Hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of boarding-houses will be opened. And if all these 
be insufficient to accommodate the great throng of 
strangers, the railroads centering at Philadelphia 
have agreed to provide excursion trains, to run at 
rapid speed and cheap rates, to all the neighboring 
cities and towns, and to New York. These trains 
will run directly to the Exhibition buildings, so that 
visitors coming in this way can enter them without 
the payment of carriage-hire, and under cover. 

One of the most encouraging events in the interest 
of the Centennial was the message of the President 
of the United States, sent last week to Congress, ac- 
companied by a report from the board, composed of 
one person named by the head of each Executive 
Department of the General Government, to secure 
materials proper for representation at the Centennial. 
The several Departments of the General Govern- 
ment are prepared, it seems, to enter heartily into the 
work of putting in shape for exhibition the long lists 
of interesting articles they have to show. The ex- 
pense of this part of the exhibition is estimated at 
$971,000, not including the cost of erecting a suita- 
ble building forthe special use of the General Gov- 
ernment. The President recommends that an ap- 
propriation be made for the purpose of meeting these 
expenses, and it is thought probable that Congress 
will make it. 

But what shall be done in order to secure the 
proper representation of the school interests’ of the 
country, and how shall they be represented? A 
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gentleman prominently connected with the manage- 
ment of the Centennial writes me within a few days: 
“The educational department is, in my humble 
judgment, one of the most important to be presented 
by our Government.’”’ This is the universal senti- 
ment. We have been boasting of our systems of 
free schools so long, that our own people have come 
to think them the best in the whole world. They 
will demand their full representation. Failure here 
will, I am satisfied, bring severe censure down upon 
the heads of the Centennial management, and prove 
deeply injurious to the school interests of the country. 
More strangers, too, from foreign countries, will 
visit the Exposition for the purpose of witnessing our 
school work, and acquainting themselves with our 
school systems, than for any other object, possibly 
than for all other objects put together. The Ameri- 

can school-house at the great French Exposition is 
said to have attracted more attention than all else 
from Americaon exhibition. The test will be a severe 
one, I admit; but there is now no shrinking from 
it. Germany, Austria, Switzerland, France, England, 
Belgium, Holland, will come, doubtless, prepared to 
submit their systems of public instruction to a com- 
parison with our own, and we must be ready to meet 
them with the best we have. It was easy to say at 
Paris, at London, at Vienna, that we left our best at 
home; but at Philadelphia we will be at home. 

I have no doubt that a proper place and ample 
room will be allowed by the management at Phila- 
delphia for the display of material relating to edu- 
cation. What, then, should be done? What should 
we do? 

A beginning was made here at our meeting a year 
ago. General Eaton, chairman of a committee on 
the subject, presented the following outline of plan of 
procedure, which was adopted with great unanimity: 

1. That each state and territory be invited to pre- 
pare a representation of its educational condition for 
the Centennial. 

2. That each state and territory also. be invited to 
prepare an historical record of its educational pro- 
gress for the same purpose. 

3. That each city be invited to act with the state 
authorities in preparing such records, and that it pre- 
sent an exhibit of its own educational growth and 
condition. 

4. That each educational institution be invited to 
participate in the same way. 

5. That a census be taken in 1875. 

6. That the Commissioner of Education be re- 
quested, on behalf of the educators of this country, to 
correspond with the prominent educators of the 
world, and invite their codperation in the matter of 
the Centennial. 

7. That an‘international congress be held in con- 
nection with the Centennial, 

This is an admirable plan. I approved it then; I 
approve it now. But to carry it out there must be a 
great amount of hard work done, and there will be 
needed a considerable sum of money. Who is to do 
the work, and where is the money to come from ? 

In my judgment the head of the United States com- 
mission on the subject of education at the Centennial 
can be no other than the head of the United States 
Bureau of Education in Washington. He is already 
a commissioner to the Centennial, appointed by the 
President. Through him, and in no other way, can 
character, system and unity be given to the work; 
and all these are absolutely essential to success. The 
educational part of the Exposition must not be a mass 
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of ill-assorted fragments, without order or relation. 
Foreign commissioners, too, will give attention to an 
officer representing the United States, rather than to 
those representing states and cities. 

The appointment of General Eaton as chief com- 
missioner will no doubt be cheerfully concurred in by 
the management of the Expositton, who, in conjunc- 
tion with him, should select the needed number of 
competent assistants. The number may be small, 
but it should embrace several of the ablest and best- 
known American educators. The commission thus 
constituted should have full power to act without re- 
straint Auxiliary to this central commission, but 
acting for their several localities, there may be indi- 
viduals or committees representing states, cities, or 
institutions, 

The central commission will need a considerable 
sum of money; for to do what ought to be done well, 
will require months of hard work; and to make the 
exhibition a creditto the nation, it is easy to forsee 
that it will be necessary not only to invite the bring- 
ing forward of educational material, but to provide 
it. The money to be used by the central commission 
must come out of the United States treasury, or the 
treasury of the Centennial, or both. Without money, 
little can be done; with it, I am satisfied, the edu- 
cational part of the Exposition will prove a success. 
Can an appropriation for this purpose be obtained 
from Congress? What amount of money can be 
spared for the educational part of the Exposition from 
the treasury of the Centennial? These are vital 
questions, but I am compelled to leave them unan- 
swered. It is hoped that the President’s late recom- 
mendation will move,Congress to take some favora- 
ble action. 

So far as states, cities, institutions or individuals 
make preparation for the Centennial, they will no 
doubt provide the necessary funds; but it is time to 
begin the work everywhere. State superintendents 
of schools should ask the Legislatures of their re- 
spective states for an appropriation for Centennial 
purposes. The superintendents of schools in cities 
should insist upon the setting apart of a fund by their 
several boards of direction, to be used in the prepa- 
ration of educational material for the Exposition. 
The note of preparation should be at once sounded 
all along the line, and a determination be evinced to 
achieve success in a matter where so much honor is 
to be lost or won. 

The Exposition must be a full, fair and systematic 
representation of American education. No possible 
credit can come to us by filling our space mechanic- 
ally with the ten thousand articles that may be offered. 
Material could be had for the asking, I doubt not, 
sufficient, in bulk to fill the whole Exposition build- 
ing. A huge mass of miscellaneous articles, with 
endless repetitions and duplicates, even though they 
could be so arranged as to look well to the inartistic 
or unprofessional eye, is not what is wanted. The 
whole display must be representative. It must be 
somewhat of an organism, with its several parts nice- 
ly adjusted, if not closely related, to one another. In 
the selection and arrangement of material, I take it, 
will be found the most difficult and delicate duty of 
the central commission; but with a fair field in which 
to work, and a reasonable amount of money with 
which to pay expenses, a presentation of the leading 
features of American education can be made that will 
be an honor to the country, and a wonder to the older 
nations that may come across the water to compete 
with us, 
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At the close of his paper, Mr. Wickersham said, 
In connection with this paper, I beg leave to offer the 
following resolution : 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed 
to act for this body, with the authorities of the Cen- 
tennial, in perfecting a plan for the proper represen- 
tation of the educational interests of the country at 
the approaching National Exposition at Philadelphia. 

This resolution was then fully discussed and 
adopted by a unanimous vote of the convention, and 
the president was instructed to appoint the committee, 

He subsequently named the following gentlemen: 
General John Eaton, United States Commissioner 
of Education, Washington, D. C.; Hon. J. P. Wick- 
ersham, State Superintendent of Common Schools, 
Pennsylvania; Hon. J. D. Philbrick, ex-Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, Boston, Mass.; Hon. 
Alonzo Abernethy, State Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Iowa; Hon. Wm. H. Ruffner, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Virginia. 

This committee subsequently met, in the city of 
Philadelphia, Mr. A. T. Goshorn, Director-General 
of the Centennial Exposition, and had a conference 
with him on the subject of this appointment. A 
general understanding as to what should be done 
and who should do it was arrived at, but all definite 
action was postponed until after it was seen what 


appropriation for this specific object would be made 


by Congress, 


_ 
—— 


STATE UNIFORMITY OF SCHOOL 
BOOKS IN ILLINOIS. 





[The recent report of Hon. Newton Bateman, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in the state of Illinois, contains the fol- 
lowing strong argument against the scheme to establish state 
uniformity of text-books.—Ep. } 


T is not unlikely that another effort will 
be made to revive the scheme of a state 
uniformity of school books, and to induce 
the General Assembly to amend the school 
law so as to carry such a scheme into effect. 


I hope it will not be done. It would, in my 
judgment, be very unwise. Both reason and 
experience are against such a policy—expe- 
rience dearly bought in several conspicuous 
instances. The best judgment of many of 
the country’s oldest and safest counselors in 
public school affairs, is opposed to it. Evil 
consequences have invariably ensued, sooner 
or later, in states that have fully tried the 
experiment. Ina former report the question 
was pretty fully considered in several of its 
more obvious aspects, and assurances have 
been received that in other states the objec- 
tions stated in that report were held as of 
sufficient force to prevent the adoption of 
* such a policy. I have been strongly urged 
from many quarters to re-state the points 
made in the case four years ago. It does 
not seem proper to do so, except to a very 
limited extent, as the report itself can be re- 
ferred to by any one interested in the sub- 
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ject. After attempting to show that such a 
scheme would be found impracticable, that 
even if practicable it would not be desirable, 
and that its general effect upon the schools 
and the best interests of education would be 
bad, the two following points were made: 
1. The policy of an enforced uniformity 
of school books throughout the state is also 
objectionable, because it must place in the 
hands of one man, or of a single board, or 
commissson, the enormous responsibility of 
determining what books shall be used in all 
the public schools of a great state. Itis a 
responsibility which should not be devolved 
upon any one man, or small number of men, 
however honest, intelligent and capable; 
while the consequences of intrusting it to 
unintelligent or untrustworthy persons would 
be deplorable, indeed. In the case of a 
competent and conscientious state superin- 
tendent, the duty of selection would involve 
a careful and even somewhat critical per- 
sonal examination of all the reputable text- 
books, maps, charts, etc., published in the 
country, as the ground of final judgment. 
Not to speak of the time and labor that this 
would require (no competent and honest 
person would engage to accomplish it in less 
than twelve months), what assurance could 
there be that the list, as finally matured, 
would, after all, embrace the best books— 
that it would not contain some of secondary 
worth? The officer would have his own 
preferences, his own standard of compari- 
son, his own rules of judgment, possibly his 
own prejudices, all of which would affect the 
result, more or less. And the case would 
not be materially altered, should he avail 
himself of the assistance of other scholars and 
experts. It would still remain morally cer- 
tain that the forced use of his selections 
would impair and not promote the efficiency 
of many schools in this state. In the case 
of an incompetent or dishonest superintend- 
ent, or board, the list, if made up by such 
officer or board, would be little better than 
guess-work, and might be even worse than 
that; and, if committed to others, a door 
would be open for the most dangerous influ- 
ences. The fact is, experienced professional 
teachers, and intelligent boards of educa- 
tion, are quite equal to the duty of selecting 
text-books for their own schools, without 
even the advice of any state authorities ; and 
as to dictation from such a quarter, they 
would be likely to regard it as an indignity. 
Not that the opinions of a man who is fit 
to be at the head of the school system of a 
state are without value on the subject of 
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text-books. Ability to estimate the worth 
of a book, both as a book and asa school 
book, and to form and express a judgment 
thereon, which teachers and scholars will re- 
spect and value, is zmplied in fitness for the 
office of State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. And it is eminently proper and 
becoming for that officer to express his 
opinion of the merits and deservings of 
text-books, upon all suitable occasions, for 
the information of teachers and school offi- 
cers in the state. But the real value of the 
opinion is grounded not upon his official posi- 
tion, but upon the knowledge, culture and 
experience as an educator, which make him 
fit for the official position, if indeed he is fit. 
And further, a judgment of a book given by 
that officer thus voluntarily, is likely to be 
much more valued than if rendered in obe- 
dience to the requirements of a statute. It 
is the power to dictate that is objected to. 

2. It is also evident that such a law would 
fail to accomplish the main object professed- 
ly in view—a diminution of expense. On 


the contrary, I think it is demonstrable that, 
in addition to all the other weighty objec- 
tions, it would, in the end, inevitably in- 
crease, not lessen, the aggregate cost of 
school books to the people of the state. 
Suppose such a law were in force to-day, 


what would be the effect? All the books 
now in use, and not in the prescribed list, 
must, of course, be laid aside and others pur- 
chased in their places. This would be ne- 
cessary in order to launch the new system— 
to inaugurate uniformity. Now, this sinkage 
at the outset, the money-value of the books 
thus discarded to make room for those offi- 
cially prescribed, would be enormous. It is 
estimated that the present population of the 
state is three millions. Allowing six persons 
to a family, we have five hundred thousand 
families ; and estimating the value of all the 
school books, maps, charts, etc., now on 
hand, at an average of three dollars per 
family—that is, on the supposition that it 
would take at the average rate of three dol- 
’ Jars per family to replace all the books, etc., 
now on hand—and the enormous sum of one 
million five hundred thousand dollars would 
be required to re-stock the families and 
school children of the state with books, 
maps, charts, etc., under the provisions of 
such a law. A dead loss of one and a-half 
millions of dollars with which to deg” the 
proposed scheme of economy in school books. 
This estimate, however, is made on the sup- 
position that the official lists consist wholly 
of new books. Making the very large 
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allowance of one-third as the proportion of 
old books that would be retained in the offi- 
cial lists, (it would be less than that, the di- 
versity of books of all kinds, in general use, 
is so great,) and there still remains a dead 
loss of one million of dollars as the neces- 
sary and inevitable initial step in the inaugu- 
ration of this great scheme for reducing the . 
expense of school books. But in addition 
to the immense expense at the outset, of 
placing the official list in the schools, it can 
not be doubted that the subsequent cost of 
the books would be enhanced in consequence 
of the virtual monopoly of sales in the state, 
that would be enjoyed by the publishers 
whose books were chosen. For experience 
has shown all stipulations, contracts and 
guarantees to be but cobwebs against the de- 
vices and greed of persons invested by law 
with exclusive privileges and monopolies. 
With no competition, it is morally certain 
that sooner or later the people would be com- 
pelled, directly or indirectly, to pay more 
for their school books, and thus that uniformi- 
ty, which was established at a dead loss of 
more than a million of dollars, would im- 
pose, for its maintenance, an additional and 
continued tribute upon the tax-payers. Over — 
against the evils which, it is admitted, are 
connected with the unlimited diversity of 
text-books, must be set the undeniable fact 
of a reduction of average cost, in conse- 
quence of the intense and sharp competition. 

There is still another element to be con- 
sidered in connection with the question of 
expense under the state unifority plan. We 
have seen what it would cost to get the 
scheme started, and to keep it in operation 
afterwards in the form of monopoly prices, 
instead of competition prices of books. But 
what assurance, it remains to ask, would 
there be that the initial sinkage of a million 
of dollars, would not have to be duplicated, 
wholly or partly, with the incoming of every 
new state superintendent, or the appoint- 
ment of each new board of examiners? Is 
it probable that any two men who might 
chance to hold that office would agree as to 
the books that should be included in the 
state list ? Is there any guarantee that many, 
if not all, of those chosen by a given super- 
intendent or board, would not be discarded 
and thrown out by his or its immediate suc- 
cessor? Is it difficult to see what powerful 
incentives might be and would be brought 
to bear upon him to induce him to revise the 
lists of his predecessor in office? And is it 
not plain, finally, that for every change so 
made, the dead loss of the discarded books, 
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and the expense of procuring the new ones, 
would have to be incurred, and repeated, 
with every change of administration? The 
whole thing is believed to be bad—unfavor- 
able to the efficiency of the schools, unjust 
and obnoxious to teachers, an unwise tempta- 
tion of official integrity, and the very oppo- 
site of economical. 

If it be said that the law itself might pro- 
vide that the prescribed list of books should 
not be changed for a definite term of years, 
the answer is, that while this would only 
partially avert the evil in question, since it 
would leave the monopoly untouched and 
even strengthened and established, a still 
greater evil might thereby be entailed upon 
the school system. It would ferpetuate the 
mischief of any peor or bad books in the 
state list, by depriving even the state au- 
therities of the power to remove them. And 
it would increase the depressing influence of 
the whole scheme upon authors, since it 
would peremptorily adjourn, for the pre- 
scribed term of years, their chance of ob- 
taining recognition of their labors. The 
inevitable diminution of effort, lessening of 
incentive and palsying of enterprise and in- 
spiration among school-book authors and 
compilers are not among the least of the evils 


incident to gigantic text-book monopolies, 
intrenched in state law, and clinched and 
perpetuated by statutory provisions against 


revision or change for a term of years. If 
we have, as I think is the fact, the best 
school books in the world, the result has 
been secured, in a large degree, by our gen- 
eral exemption from such monopolies, and 
the consequent freedom of competition 
among publishers, and the powerful incen- 
tives to strive for the greatest possible excel- 
lence which are thus brought to bear and 
left free to operate upon all those engaged 
in the writing and preparing of books for 
public schools. 

Such were some of the objections that I 
felt constrained to urge to the plan of com- 
pulsory uniformity of text-books throughout 
‘the state, the initial step towards which was 
taken in the school law of 1855, which re- 
quired the state superintendent to designate 
the most approved books, maps, charts, ap- 
paratus, etc., and to do what he could to 
secure uniformity in the use of the same. I 
was sustained in those views by the great 
body of the teachers and friends of educa- 
tion in the state, and a measure which could 
hardly have failed to injure the school sys- 
tem, in its very infancy, was arrested. The 
next legislature not only declined to favor 
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compulsory uniformity, but also wisely re- 
pealed the provision making it obligatory 
upon the state superintendent even to recom- 
mend a state list of school books. Experi- 
ence and observation have but confirmed the 
judgment tnen formed on that subject. The 
opinion is still confidently entertained that 
state uniformity, enforced by law, is im- 
practicable and undesirable, and that no 
such power should ever be committed to the 
hands of any public officer. It has seemed 
worth while to review that portion of our 
common school history, and the principles 
involved, because the question of text-books 
continues to recur in various forms, and 
there are some who still think that absolute 
uniformity throughout the state, and en- 
forced by state law, would, upon the whole, 
be desirable and beneficial. 

It is, therefore, hoped that the present 
plan, whereby boards of education and of 
school directors are left free to determine, 
each for itself, what text-books shall be used 
in the respective schools under their charge, 
will not be disturbed. True, there are many 
evils and disadvantages connected with it, 
but none so great as those that would grow 
out of the creation of gigantic school-book 
monopolies, based upon the exercise of arbi- 
trary and almost irresponsible official pre- 
rogatives and powers. It is best and safest 
to leave such matters as close to the people 
as possible. A wholesome sense of respon- 
sibility is thus kept alive—errors and abuses 
are more quickly and surely detected and 
corrected. 


atin 
—_— 





IMPORTANCE OF EARLY TEACHING. 
MARIA H. MIDDLETON. 


O one who has carefully observed hu- 

man nature can doubt that in each 

individual is born a separate and distinct and 

inalienable character of his own, modifiable, 

improvable, debasadb/e, but in the beginning 
and the end recognizably the same. 

Du bist am Ende—was du bist. 

Setz’ dir Perruecken auf von millionen Locken, 

Setz’ deinen Fuss auf ellentrohe Socken, 

‘ Du bleibst doch immer, was du bist. 

Education, in its broadest sense, means, 
after all, but the aid which can be given 
morally, intellectually and physically to that 
development which is in the first instance the 
work of nature. Yet, what an art it is! To 
carry it on successfully, what a combination 
does it require of straightforward plain-deal- 

e 
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ing, with conscientious tact, sound judgment 
and discretion ! 

When we look around on the wonderful 
diversity of character and the wide differ- 
ence of disposition that becomes visible in 
children at the earliest age, it seems natural 
enough that there should be varying opinions 
and theories as to the best mode of rearing 
them. But, unhappily, these theories, re- 
duced to practice, do not vary as we should 
expect them to do, so as to suit themselves 
to the improvement of the beings they are 
intended to act upon, but rather according 
to the arbitrary whims and convenience of 
those who hold them ; and just as often the 
love and tenderness which children inspire, 
blind and bias the judgment not prone to err 
on other subjects. ‘‘Nothing is so bad fora 
child as strictness.’? So says many a tender 
mother, and acts on the conviction, regard- 
less that the maxim contains but partial, not 
absolute truth. 

That habit of immediate obedience which 
is a child’s only safeguard from many evils, 
cannot be too early insisted upoh. A baby 
fifteen months old is sometimes seen to dis- 
play an obstinacy and defiance quite comi- 
cal in its intensity, but giving sure warning 
of the discipline already needed by the un- 
ruly spirit. Very early, too, as soon as the 
faculty of reason begins to work, should we 
try to make plain to the comprehension why 
obedience is a duty; because, after all, what 
we want is not the subdued spirit of the well- 
trained ox, but the glad, ready acquiescence 
of the trustful, reverential human being; not 
the dogged, discontented yielding to fear of 
punishment, but the rational, enlightened 
resting on superior guardianship. The sub- 
ject seems too trite to admit of argument— 
all mothers who have followed the old pro- 
verb know so well its efficacy; but at the 
present day the mistake has become so com- 
mon of believing that a child is the worse for 
not being allowed its own way, and that 
strength of will and individuality will be the 
sacrifice if he is early made to go in the way 
he should walk in, that an exposure of the 
fallacy is not uncalled for. Those who do 
not believe in the permanent influence of 
early impressions should at least remember 
that the every-day happiness of children is 
best consulted by-giving them a higher will 
to follow than the dictates of their own 
wavering and untaught fancies, 

Let each person observe in his own limited 
experience which children are the happiest 
and healthiest inevery sense; Those who rule 
their parents and follow their own caprices? 

? 
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And, looking farther, which have grown up 
into wise and worthy citizens: Those whose 
early days were left in their own hands, to 
fashion as they would ? 

No. Where the character is by nature 
strong and decided, we need not dread that 
it will lose its tone from judicious training; 
if it be deficient in depth, the greater need 
is there to supply its want by cultivation and 
guidance. Raw nature is as poor a reliance 
in moral matters as ‘‘raw genius’’ is well 
known to be in matters intellectual. 

One of the hardest questions that present 
themselves in the bringing up of children is, 
how best to manage and make available for 
good that sensitive temperament which has 
become so painfully common in these days of 
indulgent parents, whose weak nerves and 
overweening tenderness are often the prime 
cause of the mischief. Who shall pretend 
to estimate the amount of torture which falls 
to the lot of a child in whom this disposition, 
early manifested, has been nourished and 
exaggerated by injudicious treatment, by 
undue tenderness, or by undue harshness? 
Both are equally perilous; for this morbid 
plant, sensitiveness, is best fostered by ex- 
tremes, and can be uprooted only by the 
greatest care and skill. It is not uncommon 


to see this defect regarded by a fond parent’ 


with almost admiring sympathy; and the 
child learns to pride itself on that excess of 
feeling, which, if not subdued in early years, 
will become the bane of its life. Nothing is 
more true than that this lauded sensitiveness 
is ever a sign of an unhealthy imagination, 
and that it is sure to degenerate into one of 
the most subtile forms of self-love. A child 
cannot be too early taught to despise it in 
himself, as a weakness that prevents him from 
seeing and judging clearly. Do not tell him 
he is sensitive; that is a ‘‘grown-up’’ word 
he will take credit to himself for deserving, 
without understanding all the sad meaning 
of it. But by slow degress, by gentle rea- 
soning, by loving remonstrance even, this 
weakness of character may be braced, and 
the extreme tenderness for self be turned into 
delicate consideration for the feelings of 
others, 

Another habit of mind, allied to this one, 
but even more common and more difficult of 
cure, is an intense self-consciousness, from 
which some children suffer severely, and 
which, if not checked, becomes a most seri- 
ous impediment to the strong development 
of mind and character. This impossibility 
of losing the thought of self in the present in- 
terest either of work or amusement, stunts 
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the energies so effectually, that opportunities 
of improvement and enjoyment pass by half 
used or unheeded; and the dwarfed being, 
engrossed in its petty self-contemplation, 
loses more and more the capacity for extend- 
ing its sphere of healthy mental and moral 
action. Itis impossible for any one who has 
not felt, or at least carefully watched, the 
fatal working of this mental disease, to judge 
of the loss of power it entails. This self- 
consciousness is not simple shyness, for it is 
often active in solitude; nor distrust of self, 
for it is compatible with great self-esteem ; 
nor is it self-conceit, for at times it causes 
agonies of self-reproach; it is not by any 
means but another word for vanity; but it 
partakes of the nature of all these, showing 
itself as often in one form as in another. It 
is always ambitious to excel, yet is in itself 
a bar to all excellence. 

Now, how much of all this is the result 
either of neglect or error in the bringing up 
of the child? We all agree that there is no 
charm about childhood so great as the un- 
conscious grace with which it shows itself 
what it genuinely is, without guile or pre- 
meditation; yet how often we thoughtlessly 
destroy the very attraction that fascinates us 
A 


by unwise remark and untimely notice! 
child learns so easily to think itself pretty, 
clever, engaging; and so slowly, that the 
‘‘weightier matters of the law’’ are not com- 


prised in these. ‘‘A quick child will always 
find out the truth about such things.’’ So 
it will; therefore do not help it to this 
knowledge, because, with its immature judg- 
ment, it cannot weigh things great and small 
by just measure, and, dwelling on what it is, 
will forget that it never can be the half of 
what there is no safety but in its striving to 
become. And thus is the old advice to ad- 
minister to children ‘‘a little wholesome 
neglect’’ still most valuable in regard to cer- 
tain matters. 

When this unfortunate temper of mind has 
grown with the growth and strengthened 
with maturing years, it is well-nigh ineradi- 
cable, even by the sternest self-discipline ; 
nay, often it has become so much a part of 
the nature, that its possessor remains forever 
ignorant how much his powers are cramped 
by it. Where it is constitutional, and not 
the consequence of the thoughtless folly of 
friends, it must be combated by awakening 
and bringing into activity the opposite ten- 
dencies. Let the child be drawn away from 
self-occupation, by being led to take an in- 
terest in others; let him learn imperceptibly 
to feel how pleasant it is to think of a great 
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variety of subjects; above all, if he shows a 
particular fondness or facility for any kind 
of work, encourage him to exercise it; 
awaken his enthusiasm, and you save him 
from himself. 

When we turn from faults to be cured or 
avoided to virtues that must be cultivated and 
instilled there can surely be no question. 
Entire truthfulness is the noblest foundation 
of character, and from the earliest age it 
should be insisted on in word and deed, by 
precept and example, as the one thing most 
needful ; for it is the primary source of moral 
and mental health, without which whatever 
else is fair and beautiful will be stained with 
impurity. Most people allow this, but only 
half regard it. A child is ordered not to tell 
stories, is sometimes punished when he does ; 
while often he detects words of untruth 
spoken by his elders—‘‘ innocent white lies”’ 
they are perhaps called. Falsehood is of 
different kinds, and we will not discuss its 
varying degrees of heinousness; but even 
these ‘‘ whee lies,’’ comparatively innocent 
as they are, will be found, when narrowly 
looked into, to leave a stain on the con- 
science ana to lower its moral tone; in so 
far, at least, they are never harmless. 

Why is it that anxious parents who strive 
so éarnestly to implant a heartfelt love in 
their children of all that is good and true are 
so slow in calling to their aid the love of all 
that is beautiful? The connection that has 
existed from everlasting between these three 
ideas should never be lost sight of in our 
teaching. God has joined them together, 
and it is at his own peril that man disunites 
them. At what stage is the human mind so 
apt to catch a glimpse of their eternal har- 
mony as when it is first opening, fresh and 
pure, for the reception of all wonderful 
truths? A riper age will better grasp ab- 
stract truth, will more keenly appreciate 
sacred beauty, will more highly prize the no- 
bility of goodness; but only to innocent 
childhood is it given to accept trustingly, un- 
questionably, and with absolute belief the 
thought that all these form but one great and 
inseparable whole. Older and stronger eyes 
see but can not unravel the interlacings of 
darkness with light; to the little child the 
‘true light’’ may shine and all the dark lines 
be mercifully hidden. So let us never for- 
get to teach the children that part of happi- 
ness which lies in the recognition of “all 
things bright and beautiful.”’ 

It is a pretty thought of an American 
authoress, and one worthy of being acted on, 
that children should be early led to the habit 
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of observing the sky and its wonderful and 
perpetual change of beauty. And what an 
exquisite touch does Bulwer give to the de- 
scription of one of the heroes in his best 
novel, when he says that Leonard’s eyes had 
in them the look of having gazed much at 
heaven ! 

As regards that part of achild’s education 
which is to be obtained from books, it seems 
very strange that doubt should ever arise as 
to the best instructor. Is it not self-evident 
that, where circumstances make it possible, 
the father and mother are the channels 
through which knowledge of every kind flows 
most easily, most beneficially, into the child’s 
understanding? Who, if not they, will re- 
gard it with the love and interest needed to 
impart with patience, with sympathy, with 
delicate tact what is good for the food and 
growth of the young mind—that much of 
knowledge and no more, that sort of knowl- 
edge and no other? 

And yet we are told that lessons from 
books are a thing apart, not belonging to the 
parents’ duty, but to the province of the 
trained teacher. Why? Not because the 


parent is incapable—that would imply too 
open a reproach ; but because the worry and 
irritation inseparable from teaching and 


learning alienates the love of the child. That 
is the answer. But what a confession it is— 
a confession that one of the strongest and 
most effectual means of influence is cut off 
from the natural guardian and guide! Can 
it be true? Where loving wisdom and firm- 
ness and forbearance actuate the teacher he 
is never the object of aversion or disgust, but 
of reverence and affection. Doubly power- 
ful then must be his teaching if it is further 
aided by the strongest of natural ties between 
him and his pupil; and it is only when the 
prime requisite of self-control is wanting in 
the parent that he need dread for himself the 
consequence of fulfilling this plainest of 
duties. Many and inestimable are the ad- 
vantages derived from schools and colleges 
and the other modes of public instruction 
after the first years of expansion and growth 
are at an end—advantages most of them not 
attainable in private tuition; but for those 
tender first impressions there is nothing to be 
had equal in benefit to pure and conscienti- 
ous home-teaching. 

After all comes the question, Where are we 
to find the ripe judgment, the practical wis- 
dom without which, say what we will, teach- 
er, guardian, nay, father and mother, are all 
incompetent to their charge? Like the other 
great treasures of heaven and earth, these 
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precious qualities are rare—not possessed in 
any eminent degree but by those who have 
striven and suffered for them. In the ex- 
perience of their lives, in the depths of a 
prayerful humility must parent and teacher 
alike seek what they need, or answer to 
themselves and to their children for the lack. 
Morton's Monthly. 


RANDOM NOTES ON MUSIC.—II. 


y ge easily distinguishable mental influences 
seem to belong to music, according as it is heard 
by those who really appreciate it, or by others who 
are unable to do so. To the former it opens a book 
of poetry, which they follow, word for word, after 
the performer, as if he read it to them; thinking the 
thoughts of the composer in succession with scarcely 
greater uncertainty or vagueness than if they were 
expressed in verbal language of a slightly mystical 
description. To the latter the book is closed; but 
though the listener’s own thoughts unroll themselves 
uninterrupted by the composer’s ideas, they are very 
considerably colored thereby. ‘I delight in music,” 
said once a great man of science; “I am always 
able to think out my work better while it is going 
on.’ Asa matter of fact, he resumed at the mo- 
ment a disquisition concerning the date of the glacial 
pericd at the precise point at which it had been in- 
terrupted by the performance of a symphony of 
Beethoven, having evidently mastered in the inter- 
val an intricate astronomical knot. To ordinary 
mortals, with similar deficiency of musical sense, 
harmonious sound seems to spread a halo like that 
of light, causing every subject of contemplation to 
seem glorified, as a landscape appears in a dewy 
sunrise. Memories rise to the mind and seem in- 
finitely more affecting than at other times; still living 
affections grow doubly tender; new beauties appear 
in the picture or the landscape before our eyes, and 
passages of remembered prose or poetry float through 
our brains in majestic cadence. In a word, the sense 
of the beautiful, the tender, the sublime, is vividly 
aroused, and the atmosphere of familiarity and 
commonplace, wherewith the real beauty and sweet- 
ness of life are too often veiled, is lifted for the 
hour. As ina camera obscura or mirror, the very 
trees and grass which we had looked on a thousand 
times are seen to possess unexpected loveliness. But 
all this can only happen to the non-musical soul 
when the harmony to which it listens is really har- 
monious, and when it comes at an appropriate time, 
when the surrounding conditions permit and incline 
the man to surrender himself to its influences; in a 
word, when there is nothing else demanding his at- 
tention, 

THE SYLLABLES.—The names given to the notes 
of the scale were first employed early in the eleventh 
century, by a Benedictine monk, named Guido 
Aretino. It happened that a Latin hymn to St. John 
was so set to music that the syllable w#¢# was sung to 
the tone one; re, in the word resonare, was sung to 
thetonetwo; mi, inthe word mzra, was sung to three, 
and so on, as in the following stanzas: 


*€ Ur queant luxis, Resonare fibris, 
Mira gestorum, Famuli tuorum, 
Soxve polluti, Labri reatum, 

Sancte Joannes,” 
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This circumstance suggested to.Guido the applica- 
tion of these syllables to the scale. Five hundred 
years afterwards the syllable S1 was added; and still 
later, a musician by the name of Doni substituted 
the first syllable of his own name, Do, for J, as 
being easier of utterance, and more euphonious. The 
French, however, have always retained the original 
syllable, Ut. Some ingenious writer has brought to- 
gether the six syllables in the following line: 


“ Ut relevent miserum /atum solitosque Zabores.”” 


This singing by syllables was regarded as a very 
great improvement, so that it was said, one could 
make as much proficiency in their use in a few months 
as could be attained in several years in singing by 
letters according to the previous custom. 

According to the method of Guido the syllables 
are always applied to the scale in the same way, or 
without change; do is always applied to one of the 
scale, re totwo, mz to three, and so on, whatever may 
be the key; but in their perverted use, applied not to 
the scale, but used as names designating absolute 
pitch, their relations must change with every change 
of key, involving much perplexity in their em- 
ployment, and indeed making it much more difficult 
to sing with than without them. The association be- 
tween the syllables and the relative pitch of the scale- 
tones having been already established, they become 
a scale pattern equally adapted to every other key as 
well as that of C. As is the mould to the clay, so 
are the syllables to the whole tone-range, or sphere, 
or region of tones considered with respect to abso- 
lute pitch, moulding it inte the scale form; or as is 
the plaster model to the sculptor or carver, so are the 
syllables to the young singer, instantly suggesting the 
tone-form or figure of the scale—the pitch of tones 
or the magnitude of intervals. The pupil has but to 
apply the syllables, do to one, ve to two, mi to three, 
and so on, and thetones named sharp or flat, or those 
which require sharps or flats in the notation, present 
no greater difficulty than many others. 


Voices.—The lower voices of men are called bass 
voices ; the upper voices of men are called tenor 
voices; the lower voices of women are called alto 
voices; and the upper voices of women are called 
treble voices. Treble voices are often called so- 
prano, and alto voices are often called contralto. 
There are other distinctions as the baritone, the com- 
pass of which partakes of the common bass and the 
tenor, but which does not descend as low as the one 
or rise as high as the other; and the mezzo-soprano 
intermediate between the soprano and the contralto. 
These directions with regard to the classification of 
voices as bass, tenor, alto, and treble, can only be 
regarded as very general, since other things beside 
pitch, as, for example, quality of tones, must be taken 
into consideration in determining the character or 
the class to which a voice belongs, or the part to 
which it is, on the whole, best adapted. 


A Few Worps.—Turn your heads one moment, 
little ladies, and listen to a bit of advice froma woman 
who has been as young as any of you, who is a mother 
now, and who would have thanked somebody if she 
had said the same to her at your age. If you have a 
voice, whether remarkable for strength or sweetness, 
or neither, strive to cultivate it. A woman who can- 
not sing is as a flower without perfume, a butterfly with- 
out wings. I do not mean you must sing scales and 
trills by the hour; these notions have left me long 
ago. Learn operatic wonders, if you like, only be 
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sure to learn them correctly; but they are easily for- 
gotten, rest assured. Learn a hundred or more beau- 
tiful little ballads. Not the kind that take a town by 
storm and die out in one season, but real songs that 
never grow old, whose tunes are melody and whose 
words are poetry. The years are coming when you 
will find that your joy and your love, your modesty 
and your pride blend more sweetly as you sing 
‘Annie Laurie” or “ Within a Mile, of Edinboro’ 
Town” than in executing the most wonderful gym- 
nastics with your vocal organs. In sorrow, too, some 
such song, with all the sweet memories of the past 
clinging about its tender notes, will call forth tears 
to ease an aching heart. And there may come a time 
when a weary little head lies on its mother’s bosom; 
little eyelids are drooping, twilight is drawing about 
her—too early for a lamp, tou early for any but little 
folks to'sleep ; then it is that all the accomplishments 
of her girlhood areas nothing compared to one simple 
song that lulls a tired baby tosleep. There is some- 
thing soothing to the child in the mother’s voice at 
any time, and it instinctively loves the melody of a 
song; so, girls, while you can, think of the mine of 
wealth you may lay up for the children that come 
with their smiles and their kisses to brighten the way. 
—M. B. Anderson. 

OF INSTRUMENTAL Music.— Unless you have some 
talent itis an insurmountable task to learn to per- 
form brilliantly. If you have the time and the money, 
I suppose you can learn. But then, it seems to me, 
such a performance, while it may impress an audience 
with an idea that you are accomplished, or even 
afford them the same sort of entertainment that a music- 
bore does, cannot furnish you much enjoyment; and, 
after all, the benefit of zesthetics lies in the elevation 
of your own spirit, and in fitting you for a spiritual 
peace and happiness hereafter that “‘passeth all under- 
standing.” My idea is that you should learn music, 
if you love it and have the time to devote to it. 
Though now a very indifferent performer, I have sat 
entranced at the piano for hours at a time learning a 
new piece, The harmony of the richest chords, the 
sad minor notes, the exquisite trills have filled my 
soul with delight; and, though all those difficult 
pieces I have forgotten long ago, I do not doubt that 
I am the better and purer for once having studied 
and enjoyed them, when I had nothing else of more 
importance to myself or others to employ my time. 
Keep up your jolly tunes, if you can afford a piano, 
after you are married, and play for your children to 
dance, play for them to sing, mingle your own voice 
with theirs, teach them their Sunday-school songs at 
the piano, bring a bright smile to the face of the 
dear one come home from work, and if in the joy 
you create you do not find recompense for the tedium 
of “practice,’’ your soul has not been elevated by your 
music as I had hoped.—1/. &. Anderson. 


TEMPLE SERVICE.—There was singing as well as 
prayer at the dedication of the temple built by Solo- 
mon ; and if the prayer offered up by the royal 
architect was memorable, so the musical service was 
transcendently imposing. This might have been ex- 
pected from the immense size and surpassing splen- 
dor of the edifice, the number of persons employed 
in its erection, the length of time occupied in col- 
lecting the materials and completing the structure, 
the sacred uses to which it was to be devoted, and 
the general and joyful expectation with which the 
opening of so celebrated a building had been antici- 
pated. The following is the Scriptural account: 
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“ The Levites which were singers, all of them of 
Asaph, of Heman, of Jeduthun, with their sons and 
their brethren, being arrayed in white linen, having 
cymbals, and psalteries, and harps, stood at the east 
end of the altar, and with them a hundred and 
twenty priests sounding with trumpets. It came to 
pass, as the trumpeters and singers were as one, to 
make one sound to be heard in praising and thank- 
ing the Lord; and when they lifted up their voices 
with the trumpets and cymbals and instruments of 
music, and praised the Lord, saying, for He is good; 
for His mercy endureth forever, that then the house 
was filled with a cloud, even the house of the Lord; 
so that the priests could not stand to minister by 
reason of the cloud; for the glory of the Lord had 
filled the house of God.” 

It is supposed that portions of the song-service in 
the tabernacle, and subsequently in the temple, were 
executed by the Levites alone, while some pieces 
were sung in alternate parts by them and by the peo- 
ple, the whole multitude lifting up their voices in 
chorus. In general, however, when the praise of 
Jehovah was celebrated, the entire body of worship- 
ers joined in the exercise. ‘“ The singing of the 
ancient Hebrews,” says Rev. J. R. Scott, “ was dif- 
ferent from the chanting in the modern synagogue; 
and although much simpler than the artistic music of 
these days, there being but a single part, sung by all 
alike, only three, four, or five notes higher or lower, 
according to the range of the singer’s voice; and 
though louder and harsher than the modern taste 
would approve, still, doubtless, great musical effects 
were often produced, Take, for example, the sing- 
ing of the one hundred and thirty-sixth Psalm. In 
this Psalm the people were invited to praise Jehovah 
as the God of Nature, and as the Deliverer, Guide, 
and Provider of Israel. At the close of every verse 
there is the regular recurrence of a burden or re- 
frain—‘ for His mercy endureth forever ’—which was 
sung by all the people in chorus. What could be 
more sublime than those majestic responses? In 
clear, sweet, cultivated tones, the Levite choir chant, 
‘O give thanks unto the Lord for He is good,’ when 
instantly rises from the surging mass, like the voice 
of many waters, the commingled notes of priests, 
Levites, people—vocal and instrumental— For His 
mercy endureth forever!’ With diminished volume 
again the Levite choir is heard: ‘O give thanks to 
the God of gods,’ when the firmament again re- 
sounds with the same multitudinous refrain—‘ For 
His mercy endureth forever!’ And so on in reply 
to each separate summons— 

O give thanks to the Lord of lords; 

For His mercy endureth forever! 
To Him who alone doeth great wonders ; 

For His mercy endureth forever! 
To Him that by wisdom made the heavens ; 

For His mercy endureth forever ! 
until twenty-six times, in answer to as many distinct 
calls, the throng have sent up that shout; and every 
nerve is thrilling, and every soul is borne onward 
and upward on the tide of song toward the Infinite 
Being whose perfections and mercies are so meetly 
celebrated.”’ 


AN INCIDENT.—In Macao, China, near Hong 
Kong, the principal occupation of the inhabitants is 
gaming. Here, on a certain occasion, a traveler 
found a company of gamblers in a back room on the 
upper floor of a hotel. At the table nearest him there 
was an American, about twenty-five years old, play- 
ing with an old man, They had been betting and 
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drinking. While the gray-haired man was shuffling 
the cards for ‘a new deal,” the young man, in a 
swaggering, careless way, sang, to a very pathetic 
tune, the following words : 
** One sweetly solemn thought , 
Comes to me o’er and o’er, 
I’m nearer my home to-day 
Than I’ve ever been before ; 
Nearer the crystal gate 
Where we lay our burdens down, 
Nearer leaving my cross, 
Nearer wearing my crown.” 

Hearing the singing, several gamblers looked up 
in surprise. The old man, who was dealing the 
cards, putting on a look of melancholy, stopped for 
a moment, gazed steadfastly at his partner in the 
game, and then dashed the whole pack of cards on 
the floor under the table. Then said he, ‘“* Where 
did you learn that tune?” The young man pre- 
tended that he did not know that he had been sing- 
ing. ‘ Well, no matter,’ said the old man, “I’ve 
played my last game, and that’s the end of it. The 
cards may lie there till doomsday, and I will never 
pick them up.” The old man having won money 
from the young man, about one hundred dollars, took 
it out of his pocket, and handing it to the young man 
said: ‘Here, Harry, is your money; take it and do 
good with it. I shall with mine.” As the traveler 
followed them down stairs, he saw them conversing 
by the doorway, and overheard enough to know that 
the old man was saying something about the song 
which the young man had sung. This song was, 
doubtless, learned at a mother’s knee, or in a Sun- 
day-school, and may have been the means of the 
salvation of these two gamblers, and of multitudes 
through their influence. 


TEACHERS AND EXAMINATIONS. 


BY R. CHADWICK. 


E wish to mention both school teach- 
ing and examinations in this article, 
because of the intimate relation existing be- 
tween them, which does not at all times ap- 
pear to be properly understood. It is ne- 
cessary for the teacher to possess integrity, to 
inculcate good morals in the school, to avoid 
all sorts of cant words and unbecoming ges- 
ticulation, and to use all reasonable endeav- 
ors to instruct the pupils under his charge in 
what they most need to learn. 

There are two opposite errors to be 
avoided in teaching, viz.: The too close 
adherence to text-books, and the rejection 
of text-books altogether Teachers who re- 
quire their pupils to give the exact words in 
the answers, as contained in the text-book, 
and who never make any explanations on 
any subject whatever; or those who, like 
Mr. Page’s teacher, merely say, ‘“The rule 
says so,’’ are guilty of the first error. In 
this respect, however, some allowance should 
be made in favor of young and inexperienced 
teachers. Teachers who will not permit 
their pupils to prepare their lessons from 
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text-book at all, who will not acknowledge 
text-books as authority if they disagree with 
the same in any particular, who suppose they 
know better how to teach all the branches 
than does any author, usually have, we 
think, more self-esteem than real knowledge. 

Teachers, to be fully prepared for teach- 
ing, should know many things not contained 
in the common-school course, though there 
are many good teachers who know very lit- 
tle outside of the branches embraced in it. 
There is some danger, however, of passing 
too soon to the so-called higher branches. 

In an ungraded school the teacher should 
give due attention to each branch, and not 
occupy nearly the whole time in teaching 
one or two favorite branches and neglect all 
the rest. The author of this article generally 
adopts the rule to ascertain what the scholars 
know the least about, and then pays special 
attention to those branches. Here, as else- 
where, teachers should endeavor to be im- 
partial, for nothing will terd to create ill- 
feeling in a school sooner than this. 

There is frequently one great difficulty in 
giving thorough instruction in any branch, 
namely, the short time for which the teacher 
remains in charge of the school. It is, how- 
ever, sometimes an advantage to teachers to 
have been employed in different localities. 

As regards examiners or county superin- 
tendents, they should be persons of honor, 
honesty and truth, having an earnest love 
for education themselves, and a strong de- 
sire to assist others in carrying on educa- 
tional work. Any such officer who does not 
strive to discharge his duties honestly, im- 
partially, diligently, and according to law, is 
unfit for the position, no matter what his abil- 
ity may be in other respects. All agree that 
examinations are held for the purpose of as- 
certaining whether applicants should receive 
certificates or not, and, if these be granted, 
of what grade. The limited time usually 
taken for examinations makes it very impor- 
tant how they should be conducted. Ques- 
tions that are not likely to be asked at all by 
good teachers during a whole term would 
generally be improper. The names or loca- 
tions of unimportant towns, rivers, &c., re- 
mote from us, would seem altogether impro- 
per; or the requirement to spell some word 
very seldom met with in our best literature, 
such as the word xiphias, which we once 
heard given toa teacher; and this for the 
reason that common-school teachers seldom 
know much about those generic names found 
in Natural History. 

This last word, we think, should not be 
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given as a test, unless the teacher was known 
to be a very good speller, or professed to 
know something of the particular science in 
which the word occurs. A multiplicity of 
very difficult, puzzling questions, which the 
examiner probably knew nothing of himself, 
only as he searched through many volumes 
for the express purpose of finding something 
that no teacher could answer, would be 
highly objectionable, and they would be 
very poor tests as to the qualifications of 
teachers, whether answered correctly or not. 
An examiner should be well acquainted with 
the branches taught in our common schools, 
and also with the English language, so that 
when a teacher shall answer a question, or 
make an explanation in good, clear language, 
he shall be understood and credited accord- 
ingly, without being required to use any par- 
ticular form of words that the examiner may 
have fixed in his mind as the only proper 
answer. 

No examiner, we think, can be fully quali- 
fied to perform the duties of his office with- 
out much experience—not as a pupil, not 
merely as a school visitor, but as a teacher 
in the school-room; and a part of that expe- 
rience should be recent. He should be one 
who well understands the duties and difficul- 
ties of teaching—one who can sympathize 
with teachers in all their labors and trials. 

Every examination should be so far ex- 
haustive that the examinees’ answers will be 
a pretty sure indication of their scholarship 
and ability to teach. As teaching is mainly 
oral, it seems proper also that a portion of 
the examination should be oral. Teachers 
can illustrate some things better by explain- 
ing to the examiner, just as they would to 
the pupil, than in any other way. 

We have witnessed some examinations, in 
which only a partial examination was made, 
some branches being omitted, among which, 
at times, was the theory of teaching. Such, 
examinations are wrong; all the branches 
should receive due attention. It wouldseem 
proper that candidates for professional or 
permanent certificates be questioned much 
on the general principles of the sciences ; 
and this should extend over a wider range of 
literature than for those aspiring only to pro- 
visional certificates. 

We have read much in Zhe Journal for 
the past ten or twelve years, from the pens 
of the most distinguished educators in the 
land, and also from those, like ourself, in 
humble life, and have been much _ benefited 
by all. Should these hints aid any one in the 
great cause of education, we shall be gratified. 
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THE CITY OF THE LIVING. 


In a long-vanished age, whose varied story 
No record has to-day— 

So long ago expired its grief and glory— 
There flourished, far away, 


In a broad realm, whose beauty passed all measure, 
A city fair and wide, 

Wherein the dwellers lived in peace and pleasure, 
And never any died. 


Disease, and pain, and death, those stern marauders, 
Who mar our world’s fair face, 

Never encroached upon the pleasant borders 
Of that bright dwelling-place. 


No fear of parting and no dread of dying 
Could ever enter there— 

No mourning for the lost, no anguish’d crying, 
Made any face less fair. 


Without the city walls death reigned as ever, 
And graves rose side by side; 

Within, the dwellers laughed at his endeavor, 
And never any died. 


Oh, happiest of all earth’s favored places! 
Oh, bliss to dwell therein! 

To live in the sweet light of loving faces, 
And fear no grave between ! 


To feel no death-damp, gathering cold and colder, 
Disputing life’s warm truth ! 

To live on, never lonelier or older, 
Radiant in deathless youth ! 


And, hurrying from the world’s remotest quarters, 
A tide of pilgrims flowed 

Across broad plains and over mighty waters, 
To find that blessed abode, 


Where never death should come between, and sever 
Them from their loved apart— 

Where they might work and will and live forever, 
Still holding heart to heart. 


And so they lived, in happiness and pleasure, 
And grew in power and pride, 

And did great deeds, and laid up stores of treasure, 
And never any died. 


And many years rolled on, and saw them striving, 
With unabated breath, 

And other years still found and left them living, 
And gave no hope of death. 


Yet listerl, hapless soul, whom angels pity, 
Craving a boon like this; 

Mark how the dwellers in the wondrous city 
Grew weary of their bliss. 


One and another, who had been concealing 
The pain of life’s long thrall, 

Forsook their pleasant places, and came stealing 
Outside the city wall, * 


Craving, with wish that brooked no more denying, 
So long had it been crossed, 
The blessed possibility of dying— 
The treasure they had lost. 
Daily the current of rest-seeking mortals 
Swelled to a broader tide, 
Till none were left within the city’s portals, 
And graves grew green outside, 





Would it be worth the having or the giving— 
The boon of endless breath? 

Ah, for the weariness that comes of living 
There is no cure but death. 


Ours were indeed a fate deserving pity, 
Were that sweet rest denied ; 

And few, methinks, would care to find the city 
Where never any died! 


atte 
_— 





EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


HE first of the following lists is from 
the Department of Public Instruction 
of New Hampshire. The examination is 
mainly written, ‘‘in order more thoroughly 
to test the ability of the applicant.’’? The 
certificate is limited to the current school 
year. The second isa list prepared by the 
tate Board of Indiana. Of course, the ex- 
mining authorities are in both cases at liber- 
ty to vary or extend these lists with such pro- 
per questions as they may desire to have 
answered. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE LIST. 


READING.—State the design of audible reading, and 
mention the chief characteristics of good reading. 
Define articulation. Explain the difference between 
accent and emphasis. What inflection is proper at 
the close of sentences, making complete sense in 
themselves? Copy the following sentence, and indi- 
cate, in the usual manner, the emphasis and _inflec- 
tion: “It is sowna natural body; itis raised a spirit- 
ual body.”’ Describe the parenthesis, and the man- 
ner of reading what it contains. State fully your 
method of teaching primary classes. 

SPELLING.—What is a letter? Define a syllable. 
Give the sounds of E and C. What is spelling? 
How can it be best taught? State fully your method 
of teaching primary and advanced classes, and illus- 
trate. What words double their final letter on tak- 
ing an additional syllable? Spell primer, machine, 
circuit, peaceable, concurring, privilege, skillful, 
sieve. Define potential, modify, notoriety. 

WRITING.—Describe the position at the desk for 
writing. By what drill exercise can you secure free 
movements of the fingers, wrist and forearm? How 
would you classify an ungraded school for writing les- 
sons? How often have writing lessons? and length 
of time for each exercise? What use do you make 
of the blackboard in teaching writing ? 

ARITHMETIC.—Give a simple definition of arith- 
metic. Should instruction in mental arithmetic pre- 


cede written? Why? Define a unit; a composite. 


number. Explain the difference between subtraction 
and division. §tate fully your method of teaching 
primary classes in arithmetic. On what principle is 
cancellation based? What is the office of the de- 
nominator in fractions? How do decimal fractions 
differ from common? Solve and explain the exam- 
ple 2x4. Divide eighteen thousandths by four mil- 
lionths. Explain the difference between long and 
square measure. Solve how many half pints in 5 
bushels 3 pecks. Meaning of per centum. How 
does annual interest differ from simple? Bank dis- 
count on $150, for sixty days, at 734 percent?. What 
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is proportion? Solve, by proportion, tg horses con- 
sume 65 bushels of grain in 5 weeks, how many 
bushels would 13 horses consume in the same time ? 
What is a root? A square field, containing five 
acres, measures how many rods on each side? Draw 
a figure to illustrate, and leave the work. What use 
do you make of the blackboard in teaching written 
arithmetic ? 

GEOGRAPHY.—Bound Merrimac county by coun- 
ties. The most important town in New Hampshire ? 
How do you teach map-drawing? Describe the 
three most important rivers in Europe. Locate the 
four most important capital cities in the,world. What 
is meant by immigration? Define latitude. Name 
and bound the zones. What is a mountain system ? 
Locate the Mountains of the Moon. 

GRAMMAR.—Meaning of the ‘words noun, gender, 
preposition, subjunctive, syntax? Define a common 
noun. Explain the objective case. Compose a 
simple sentence containing a proper noun, an ad- 
jective, a transitive verb, and an objective case. Cor- 
rect ‘*She was more active, but not so studious as 
Mary.” Explain the office of the imperative mood. 
Give the principal parts of am, lay, sit, see, build, 
work. Define the word analysis. Analyze the 
sentence, “ Teach me what is right,’’ and parse each 
word. Compose a compound sentence. Correct 
“It could not have been her.’’ In the sentence: 
“‘T shall go home to-night,”’ parse “home” and “to- 
night.”” State at length, and illustrate, your method 
of teaching language to primary scholars. State the 
use of the blackboard in teaching grammar classes. 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT—A// Orally.—What gen- 
eral exercise do you introduce into school? What 
is the difference between teaching and talking? 
What is the duty of the teacher respecting the care 
of the school-house, the furniture and the school 
grounds? What care should the teacher exercise 
over the health of scholars? Teacher’s duty rela- 
tive to fires, sweeping and ventilation of school- 
house? How do you organize a school? What 
circumstances should control in assigning lessons to 
classes? Your method of reviewing? How man- 
age about recesses? How dispose of whispering 
and studying aloud ? 


INDIANA LIST. 


GRAMMAR.—Of what does orthography teach? 
Define grammatical analysis. What is a sentence, 
and what are its essential parts? What is meant by 
grammatical adjunct or modifier? [Illustrate it. 
Define a compound sentence, and write one. What 
is meant by an auxiliary verb, and write six of them. 
What is the difference in meaning between “I may 
love” and “I can love.” Analyze the following 
sentence: ‘We should always try to do right.’’ Cor- 
rect the following, if wrong, and apply the rules of 
syntax: “* He seen the dressmaker, she which was 
sick.” Parse the following words: ‘Will you go? 
Yes, sir.” . 

PrtysloLoGy.—What are the odjects to be gained 
by a study of Physiology? Why are the bones more 
brittle in age than in youth? What is the difference 
in use between an exciting organ and a secreting 
one? What are the uses of the following vessels : 
The arteries and the lymphatics? 

GEOGRAPHY.—What is a water-shed? Through 
what waters would a ship sail in going from New 
York to London? Name the thirteen original 
states. What large river flows through Venezuela? 
Describe the Rhine river. What federal republicin 
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Europe? What three great rivers of Asia rise in the 
Himalaya mountains? What are the causes which 
tend to make Chicago a large city? How many 
degrees of latitude, and why? Draw a map of 
Florida, and locate its principal cities and rivers. 

History.—By whom was America discovered? 
Why were the Aborigines of this country called In- 
dians? Give some account of the first settlement of 
Virginia. Who founded Harvard College, and 
where is it located? When and by whom was 
Quebec captured from the French? Who were the 
commanders of the opposing forces at the battle of 
Bunker Hill? When did the colonies first fit out a 
navy? What were the defects of the Articles of 
Confederation? Give some account of Gen. Win- 
field Scott. What is meant by the “ Missouri Com- 
promise ?””” 

ARITHMETIC.—Write 3388 in Roman numbers. 
Define a line, a square, and a cube. Give the dis- 
tinction between involution and evolution, and an 
illustration of each. , What is the cost of five-sixths 
of a bushel of clover seed at seven-tenths of a dollar 
per bushel? Analyze the example. Whatis the rule - 
for finding the principal when the interest, rate per 
cent. and time are given? Why do you divide the 
product of the second and third terms of a proportion 
by the first, to obtain the result? What per cent. of 
14 bushels is § bushels, 3 pecks and 5 quarts? What 
is a multiple of anumber? What length of line will 
reach from the top of a wall, 76 feet high, to a point 
76 feet from its base ? 

THEORY AND PRACTICE.—How would you. begin 
to teach geography? How would you teach a class 
of beginners in geography the use of the map? What 
specific ends would you seek to accomplish with a 
class in the Third Reader? On what ground can 
you justify yourself for taking time regularly, during 
session hours, to give moral] instruction? What quali- 
ties of voice does a good reader use? 


— 
— 
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CHARLES MILTON CARTER. 
HE growing interest in art education 
indicates that it is a subject of import- 
ance, worthy of our attention, inasmuch as 
it has a direct bearing upon all branches of 
industry. 

It has been shown that our manufacturers 
depend largely upon the artistic character of 
their productions. Reflect for a moment, 
and you will admit that generally you aye in- 
fluenced in making purchases by the beauty 
of the article. The material of ‘which it is 
made may be of the purest silver or the finest 
gold ; costly gems may be brought forth to 
shed their rays, but the object will not win 
our admiration unless the parts are arranged 
in good taste, and according to the laws of 
design. 

Every article which we use—be it the sim- 
plest household utensil, the carpet, or wall 
paper and furniture with which we decorate 
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our rooms—must be proportioned and deco- 
rated, so as to answer the purpose for which 
it is designed. 

The manufacturers of Massachusetts were 
forced to acknowledge that the superiority 
of foreign manufactures was owing princi- 
pally to their knowledge of drawing and de- 
sign. They asked the Legislature to take 
some action in regard to this matter. The 
result has been the passage of the following 
law: 

Sec. 4. The first section of chapter thirty-eight of 
the general statutes is hereby amended so as to include 
drawing among the branches of learning which are 
by said section required to be taught in the public 
schools. 


Sec. 2. Any city or town may, and every city and 
town having more than ten thousand inhabitants 
shall, annually make provision for giving free in- 
struction in industrial or mechanical drawing to per- 
sons over fifteen years of age, either in day or even- 
ing schools, under the direction of the school com- 
mittee. 


It will be seen that the people of Massa- 
chusetts were fully awake to the importance 
of the subject. This was taking an impor- 
tant step—a step which might seem almost 
too great, for it was requiring a great deal of 
the different cities and towns. There were 
but few competent teachers. to be obtained, 
making it almost impossible for them to 
comply with the law. Nothwithstanding 
these difficulties, it is now complied with 
throughout the state. Drawing is prescribed 
for all of the public schools, and the regular 
teachers are expected to give instruction in 
this branch. 

This is asking something which it would 
seem difficult for the common-school teacher 
to comply with. They have never received 
instruction of this kind, and how can they 
be expected to ¢each it? They are almost 
upon the same footing as their pupils. But 
there seems to be no other way of introduc 
ing the subject. If we wait a number of 
years, until we can educate our teachers, we 
shall advance but slowly, and lose, perhaps, 
the present popular interest. If drawing 
were,one of those branches of study which 
require years to become acquainted with, we 
might feel some hesitation in asking teach- 
ers to give instruction, without having first 
received instruction themselves. 

The principles of drawifig are very simple, 
and easily understood. Withtheaid of the ad- 
mirable text-books which are now published, 
almost any teacher can give instruction, with 
confidence in his success. A little outside 
practice and study of the text-books will en- 
able a teacher to keep in advance of his 
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pupils. You cannot expect to see any great 
immediate results from the study of drawing, 
more than in any other branch of study. In 
the hands of a skillful teacher, it may be 
made a pastime rather than a task. How 
well we can remember the time when it was 
considered a grave offense, a mere waste of 
time, to ‘‘make pictures.’’ Let us be thank- 
ful that the day is past when the natural in- 
stinct of the child in this direction is not 
suppressed. I have no doubt that many a 
child has thus been deprived of the means of 
securing a profitable livelihood. 

Drawing gives us a new means of expres- 
sion, and cultivates our powers of percep- 
tion. It gives us the power of judging vari- 
ous forms, in their relation to each other. 
Not only does it do this, but it gives usa 
new means of enjoyment in its cultivation of 
the esthetic taste, enabling us to enjoy the 
beauties of nature and art. 

There are many persons who look upon an 
object—a picture, a design, or beautiful land- 
scape—without seezng it. ‘“The uneducated 
eye sees only the most palpable and conspic- 
uous truths; everything minute or obscure 
is unnoticed. Keenness of sight, as well as 
that of hearing or tdéuch, is the result of edu- 
cation.”’ 

Teachers are beginning to recognize the 
value of drawing as a means of imparting in- 
struction in other branches of study. Were 
it for this purpose alone it would be found 
advantageous to introduce drawing into the 
schools. Its value in teaching geography is 
already widely acknowledged, serving as it 
does to fix the form and character of a coun- 
try upon the mind. It is useful also in 
natural philosophy, botany, physiology, 
geometry, to say nothing of its value in pen- 
manship. The best teachers in our land use 
their hands as well as tongues in imparting 
knowledge. 

Suppose that you were teaching botany, 
would not the forms and names of the plants 
become more clearly impressed upon your 
minds'by making drawings of them? In the 
study of geometry we are obliged to draw, 
but the manner in which our illustrations are 
now made, often tends more to confuse than 
to make clear the theorem under considera- 
tion. There is need, then, of this culture, 
this training of the hand and eye if it be only 
to help us pursue other branches of study 
with success and pleasure. 

A great many teachers complain that they 
have not time for this new study. They say 
that too many branches are already taught. 
This statement may be true of some schools. 
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I desire to show that drawing can be intro- 
duced without causing any loss, but on the 
contrary a gain of time. 

In Smith’s ‘‘ Art Education’’ we find this 
fact stated: ‘*A convention of schoolmas- 
ters in London, who, as an experiment, had 
made instruction in drawing general in their 
schools for a year, passed this resolution: 
‘ That half of the time previously given to 
writing had been given to drawing, with the 
result that the writing had been better, and 
the power of drawing was a clear gain.’ ”’ 

I will also quote from the report of the 
Committee on Drawing in the Boston public 
schools. They say: ‘‘ Music and drawing 
appears to be of great assistance to teachers 
and pupils; for the relaxation which they 
afford to both is followed by a more vigor- 
ous application to work of a different char- 
acter. The testimony of some of the most 
accomplished among the masters substantiate 
this belief. Thus the master of alarge grammar 
school lately annexed to Boston, remarked 
toa member of the Drawing Committee, 
‘ Although we have one school hour less than 
before the annexation, and these two studies 
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more, I have seen no falling off in other stud- 
ies, but, on the contrary, adecided advance.’’’ 

State Supt. Wickersham, also, in speaking 
of these two studies in his last report, says: 
‘« They can be taught without lessening the 
progress made in other branches.’’ 

Thus it will be seen that the loss of some 
time in other branches will be repaid five- 
fold by the study of drawing, and the gain in 
skillfulness of hand, keenness of eye, and cul- 
tivation of the zsthetic taste consequent 
thereon. 

Further testimony could be cited but this 
will suffice. There seems, then, to be no 
reasonable excuse for excluding the study of 
drawing in our schools. The people of Massa 
chusetts have already seen the wisdom of in- 
troducing it, and are reaping their reward. 
Let us not be behind in this movement. 
Other states have the matter under consider- 
ation and will take some action in regard to 
it. Weshould not delay for we need the re- 
sults of such instruction at the present mo- 
ment, and we must have it if we would hold 
our own as one of the greatest manufacturing 
states of the Union. 


<> 
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HAT an exchange calls the “ spelling 

fever’’ prevails just now in almost 

all parts of the state. Not only are spelling 
matches among the pupils in schools common 
everywhere, but in many places old and 
middle-aged men and women renew their 
youth, and call back the recollection of for- 
gotten words, by taking part in them. We 
hear of such matches in connection with 
literary societies and church fairs, and _pre- 
paration is being made for a great match to 
take place in the Academy of Music, Philadel- 
phia. Some social, and we think some liter- 
ary, advantages will grow out of this mania for 
spelling or for spelling contests. In certain 
towns and neighborhoods there have been 
large sales of spelling-books and diction- 
aries. Inquiries have been set on foot in re- 
gard to the orthography, etymology, usage 
and meanii’g of words. Literary discussions 
have arisen. All this can scarcely fail to be 





profitable. Then the matches bring people 


together in pleasant union, promote social 
intercourse and good humor, and tend to 
break up evil associations. 


IT is becoming quite customary for teach- 
ers’ institutes to publish their proceedings 
in pamphlet form. This has been done by 
a few counties for a number of years ; others 
are now doing it for the first time, and the 
plan seems likely to spread throughout the 
state. We have before us as we write three 
or four of these pamphlets. That of Schuyl- 
kill county, published by Mr. Jno. A. Sul- 
livan, of Pottsville, contains fifty-six pages 
of reading matter, in addition to some 
thirty pages of advertisements. We have 
here reports of the business transacted, the 
lectures, discussions, essays, music, etc. As 
a frontispiece is presented a well-executed 
photograph of the County Superintendent, 
Mr. Jesse Newlin, of whom also a brief bio- 
graphical sketch is found among the miscel- 
laneous articles towards the end of the pam- 
phlet. The work closes with a very com- 
plete directory of the teachers and directors 
of the county. 

The published proceedings of the Schuyl- 
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kill County Institute do not materially differ 
from the published proceedings of the insti- 
tutes of other counties, as those of Lancaster, 
Chester, Adams, Cumberland, Wayne and 
others that have reached us. Space, therefore, 
need not be taken up in noticing them in- 
dividually. But we desire to express our 
appreciation of the good done by this new 
class of educational publications. They re- 
vive and deepen in the minds of teachers the 
work of the institutes. Much that was 
overlooked or misunderstood amid the con- 
fusion and excitement of a large assembly 
presents itself clearly in the pages that re- 
cord the proceedings. Besides, the work is 
the teachers’ own. They see by it what 
they can do, and begin to realize their dis- 
tinctive place in the social fabric, and their 
power to be useful to their fellow men. 
Every one of these pamphlets goes to create 
a proper professional spirit among teachers. 
And in addition to all this, as these pam- 
phlets circulate quite largely among direc- 
tors and citizens, they do much to spread 
abroad information concerning education, 
and to awaken zeal for the good cause. 


THE importance of professional supervision 
of schools has now been clearly established. 
The official department, elsewhere in this 
number, contains matter of special interest 
to directors and others, in view of the ap- 
proaching triennial election of county, city 
and borough superintendents. In addition 
to the cities and boroughs that have had 
superintendents of schools elected under the 
law of 1867 during the past three years, the 
following are either known or supposed to 
have sufficient population, 7,000 inhabitants, 
to entitle them to elect superintendents on 
the first Tuesday of May next: Lancaster, 
Danville, Corry, Pittston, Carlisle, Colum- 
bia, Chambersburg, New Castle and Johns- 
town. All persons experienced in such mat- 
ters admit that systems of graded schools can- 
not be well managed without close and care- 
ful professional supervision. Besides, all 
cites and boroughs electing superintendents 
under the law of 1867 are exempted from the 
payment of any part of the salaries of the 
county superintendents, and their state ap- 
propriation is therefore increased by that 
amount. The increase is about ten or twelve 
cents per taxable. The attention of the 
boards of directors interested is respectfully 
called to this subject. 


THE Legislature adjourned on the 18th of 
March. The session was a short one, and 
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much business was left unfinished. As a 
body, the members of the present Legisla- 
ture are friendly to public schools, and there 
are among them some whose zeal on the sub- 
ject amounts to enthusiasm. Little, how- 
ever, was done for the cause of education in 
the way of amendments to the school law 
during the late session. The new school 
code, of which so much was said in the 
newspapers some months ago, was not pre- 
sented to the Legislature. The committee 
who prepared it made the mistake, as we 
think, at their meeting at Pittsburgh, of in- 
viting in members of the press and other out- 
side gentlemen to see and criticise their 
crude work. Features of their proposed bill 
that they themselves would have stricken out 
after more mature consideration, were taken 
hold of, published and denounced as propo- 
sitions deliberately adopted and likely to be 
forcibly pressed upon the attention of the 
Legislature. A prejudice was thus created 
even against provisions of acknowledged ex- 
cellence, and the committee acted discreetly 
in withholding the bill until a more oppor- 
tune time for its presentation, and until it 
had been more carefully matured. 

An act was passed regulating the election 
and appointment of trustees of the state nor- 
mal schools. ‘This act will make the man- 
agement of these schools more uniform, and 
tend to unite and harmonize all the interests 
connected with them. 

An act was passed regulating the manage- 
ment of homes for friendless children, and 
providing for local appropriations to them. 
This act, we predict, will become the basis 
of further legislation looking towards bring- 
ing all our neglected children into such in- 
stitutions, and caring for them. 

The Senate passed a bill fixing the maxi- 
mum amount of school tax that can be levied 
at thirteen mills on the dollar; and ‘the 
House would have done the same thing, but 
the bill could not be reached on second 
reading. 

The compulsory education bill made no 
progress in either house. The friends of the 
bill providing for state uniformity of text- 
books would have pressed it had they not 
been deterred by the wholesome fear of de- 
feat. 

The House of Representatives gave the 
normal schools $85,000, but the Senate nega- 
tived the bill, as was done also in the case of 
the bill giving $5,000 for the purpose of 
procuring and arranging educational mate- 
rial for the Centennial Exposition. The 
failure of both these measures is sincerely re- 
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gretted. Some of the normal schools will be 
compelled to suffer great hardships the com- 
ing year, and little can be done without 
money in the way of preparing for the pro- 
per representation of our school interests at 
the Centennial. . 

The usual appropriations to common 
schools and to soldiers’ orphan schools were 
passed without objection. Teacher-students 
at the normal schools get $28,000. 


ee 


SCHOOLS AND THE CENTENNIAL. 


HE question of interesting the public 
schools in the Centennial, and secur- 
ing from them subscriptions to the stock, has 
been under consideration at different times 
by the Centennial authorities and persons 
connected with the management of the 
schools. So far as we are aware, no general 
plan of bringing about the result proposed 
has been agreed upon, and consequently lit- 
tle has been accomplished in the direction 
indicated. But while the wise men who 
have charge of the affairs of the Centennial 
hesitate as to the proper course to pursue, 
an unpretending lady teacher in Bucks 
county has solved the problem in a most 
successful way, and, as an incentive to others, 
sends the following communication to Zhe 
Journal, giving an account of what she has 
done. We commend her plan to all teachers. 
The Centennial is a matter in which Penn- 
sylvania is especially interested : 


OUR CENTENNIAL STOCK. 


AT our county institute, last fall, the duty of each 
school to invest in a share of Centennial stock was 
discussed at some length, until the patriotism of the 
teachers was fully aroused, and they in turn, fired 
their pupils with Centennial zeal. In our school we 
decided that something must be done at once, and 
resolved upon a fair as the easiest way of raising the 
necessary funds. Ours is a graded school, and we 
hoped, by straining every nerve, to clear twenty dol- 
lars, so as to have a certificate to hang up in each 
room. 

We thought we would have better success if we 
held our fair before the holidays, and that left us less 
than a month for preparation. But we went to work 
with might and main, and the quantity of tidies, 
work-boxes, pin-cushions, brackets, picture frames, 
dolls and doll furniture, and little knick-knacks of 
every description, manufactured during the next 
three weeks, by the pupils and their parents, was al- 
most incredible. 

We hired the village hall and on the Saturday be- 
fore Christmas, we carried thither our varied assort- 
ment of articles and arranged them on tables which 
had been put up for us by a kind friend. We had a 
large stock of Christmas candy, and the good peo- 
ple of the neighborhood saw that we did not 
lack for cakes and pies. Our Centennial Christmas 
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tree was decorated with flags, festoons of pop-corn, 
gilt eagles, stars, &c., and other little trinkets of home 
manufacture, all pretty but inexpensive. But our 
strong point was the museum of curiosities, which 
was well worth seeing. Besides a brick from the 
tower of Nankin, in China, Wm. Penn’s chair and 
a valuable collection of old coins, we had a number 
of articles over a hundred years old. For all this. 
we charged but ten cents admission, and we sold 
our wares at reasonable prices. 

The doors were opened at two o’clock and soon 
the people began to come, and what was better they 
kept on coming, and better than all they did not go 
away without buying. Two enterprising little boys 
had a side-show in the gallery, consisting of a trained 
pigeon and a magic lantern, for which they chargéd 
five cents extra, and that was wéll patronized. We 
also had an art-gallery containing works of art so 
choice that no description can do them justice. 

When evening came the people still kept pouring 
in until we were quite as close together as was com- 
fortable. Candy and cake disappeared as if by 
magic, and we could not get the lemonade made fast 
enough to allay the thirst of the crowd. 

When the people commenced to go home we sold 
all that remained, (and that was not much), at auc- 
tion; and then we were left to ourselves once more 
and had time to count our gains: Zighty-seven dol- 
lars and sixty cents! Our wildest dreams had not 
anticipated such an income as that. 

After paying all expenses we still had over sixty 
dollars. We invested in two shares of the Centennial 
stock, and with the rest we bought a microscope, a 
magnet, some philosophical and chemical apparatus, 
a cabinet for minerals, and some new pictures for 
our school-rooms. 

Fellow-teachers of Pennsylvania, be patriotic and 
hold a Centennial fair or tea-party, before another 
year rolls around. It will pay in more ways than 
one. Ez. L. 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 


HE editor of this Journal was fifty years 
old on the fifth day of last month, 


March. Some of his friends at Lancaster, 
Harrisburg, and elsewhere in the state, de- 
termined that the event should not pass by 
without some open manifestation of their 
good-will. The following abstract from the 
report of the proceec ings, as it appeared in 
the newspapers, will tell how they carried 
their resolution into effect : 

This morning a number of the friends of Prof. J. 
P. Wickersham, Superintendent of Common Schools, 
assembled in the School Department and presented 
that officer, as a testimonial of their esteem, with an 
elegant stem-winding, stem seiting, hunting-cased 
watch of the most improved American manufacture. 

Hon. Jno. B. Warfel, making the presentation ad- 
dress, said: ‘Will you allow me, Mr. Superintendent of 
Common Schools, on behalf ofanumber of your friends, 
to offer you our mutual congratulations on this the 
anniversary of your birthday? While the cares and 
anxieties which inevitably attach to a public officer 
are seldom appreciated even by those who have been 
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most faithfully served—and to receive personal abuse 
seems often the only reward for a lifetime of efficient 
publicservice—it is very pleasant to know that there are 
cases in which merit does not fail of recognition. As 
demonstrated by results, a good life sometimes so far 
outshines the foul breath of calumny that the shadow 
of the latter, by contrast with the truth, serves only 
to reveal more clearly that pure brightness which is 
the true type of the life of the individual. To you, 
Mr, Superintendent, we think, must be accorded this 
latter and most enviable position. 

“Tt is true you have had opportunities, such as 
rarely fall to the lot of any one, and most faithfully 
have you performed your trust, as the condition of 
our school system, and the grateful appreciation of 
the friends of education throughout the state, will 
fully attest. 

** Others, in the varied pursuits of life, have also 
achieved success, but generally their rewards have 
been comparatively transient; yours must be more 
enduring, even as lasting as the immortal minds you 
have so much assisted to develop and ennoble. 

“Tt is my pleasing duty on this, the fiftieth anni- 
versary of your birthday,’ not only to .present to you 
the congratulations of friends, but also to ask you to 
accept from them this beautiful watch, as a slight 
testimonial of their high appreciation of your charac- 
ter as a man, your services as a public officer, and 
the noble work you have performed in the cause of 
general education.” 


Mr. Wickersham replied : 


“SENATOR WARFEL AND FRIENDS: This cere- 
mony is wholly unexpected. When I saw you gather- 
ing into my rooms one by one, I thought I was about 
to have a busy morning attending to school affairs, 
and although fifty years old to-day, I was about to 
offer you my services with the same degree of alacrity, 
and the same disposition to serve you, as in the days 
or the years gone by. 

‘««But you have come on a different errand, and I 
thank you with my whole heart for your kindness. 
You have been fortunate in the selection of a gentle- 
man to speak for you. He has been my life-long 
friend—almost as near to me as abrother, His kind 
words will never be forgotten. 

“Mr. Warfel has properly alluded to the cares of 
public life and to the unjust criticisms that are some- 
times made upon those in official position. While I 
have not always escaped them, I do not know that I 
have made one personal enemy in my long official 
career. God knows I have tried to do my duty to 
the several administrations with which I have been 
connected, to the members oi: the Legislature, and to 
the school interests of the Commonwealth. I am 
ready to retire to private live if it be the pleasure of 
those having the matter in hand, and when I do sol 
shall feel conscious of having done my best. 

“It is a source of much gratification to see here 
present so many of my friends—Senators, members 
of the House of Representatives, the whole delegation 
from good old Lancaster, heads of departments, my 
own faithful assistants, and last, but not least, a few 
old Millersville students who have risen to places of 
high trust. All this is very pleasant, and once more 
I thank you, and wish that each and all of you may 
hive to be twice as old as I am to-day, and never be 
wanting in as good friends as I have to make happy 
the years as they pass by.”’ 


After the usual congratulations, the interesting cer- 
emonies closed. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


N a recent charge delivered by Judge 
Rowe, of Franklin county, principles 
were set forth which wilk serve as a guide to 
teachers and scholars in their conduct to- 
Appended is a synopsis 


ward each other. 
of the charge: 


That the teacher beat his pupil by striking him 
with a flat and not heavy ruler, is admitted and justi- 
fied on the ground of the authority of a schoolmaster, 
to correct his scholars for misbehavior or disobe- 
dience, ina reasonable manner. And the law is 
that a parent may correct his child, or aschoolmaster 
his scholar, in a reasonable manner. 

The prosecution,’allowing this to be the law, in- 
sists that the punishment inflicted on this lad by his 
teacher and master was excessive and dispro- 
portionate. 

To consider the law of the case a little more fully: 
It is laid down that a schoolmaster may, ina reason- 
able manner, correct his scholars. But the correc- 
tion of chastisement must be reasonable, and not 
disproportionate to the requirements of the case at 
the time. 

A schoolmaster is liable, criminally, if in inflicting 
punishment upon his pupil he goes beyond the limit 
of reasonable castigation, and either in the mode or 
degree of correction, is guilty of an unreasonable or 
disproportionate violence or force, and whether the 
punishment was excessive under the circumstances 
of any case is a question for the jury. 

The chastisement must not exceed the bounds of 
due moderation, either in the measure of it or inthe 
instrument made use of, and regard must be had to 
the age and strength of the pupil corrected. 

The law reposes in a teacher the power of inflict- 
ing punishment, and makes him the judge of the 
occasions when punishment is necessary; but it will 
not allow him to gratify his own evil passions, and 
requires him, in inflicting corporal punishment, to 
exercise a reasonable judgment and discretion, and 
he must be governed as to the mode and severity of 
the punishment, by the nature of the offense, the age, 
size and apparent powers of endurance of the pupil. 

A teacher has not the right to inflict so much pun- 
ishment as is necessary to secure obedience to his 
rules or orders, if that would require him to in- 
flict a cruel or unreasonable or merciless chastise- 
ment. And to make him criminally liable it is not 
necessary he should have acted from vindictive feel- 
ing, passion or ill-will. Even if his sole object was 
to promote discipline in his school, he is not allowed 
to effect that by a cruel or immoderate castigation. 
Other means must be resorted to, and effectual 
means may be found. 

Whether the use of the rod in school is advisable 
is with some a debatable question. But it is a ques- 
tion with which we have nothing to do. , The law 
allows it. Those who hve in their especial charge 
the great interests of education in our state have not 
asked that the law in this respect be changed. 

The jury ought not to undertake to measure in 
strict scales the precise punishment deserved, and to 
hold the defendant responsible if he in the least ex- 
ceeded that. Even if the jury should think the cor- 
rection severer than under the circumstances, as they 
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see them, they would have administered or approved, 
yet unless it was in its mode or measure immoderate 
and unreasonable it would not becriminal. Regard 
ought to be had to the teacher’s judgment made with 
a full vieweof all th. circumstances, the past conduct 
and the manifested disposition of his scholar. The 
court and jury can never or but rarely have so com- 
plete a view of all the facts as the teacher. 

Every intendment therefore ought to be made in 
his favor, and he ought only to be held culpable when 
it appears beyond a reasonable doubt that the punish- 
ment was immoderate and disproportionate. 

To like effect the following from another 
source ; 

Judge Dean, at Ebensburg, last week, in charginga 
jury, held that the teacher stood during school hours 
in loco parentis toward the children entrusted to his 
care; that his duties required him to maintain good 
order and to see to the morals of his pupils, and that 
he has a right to use the rod to restrain breaches of 
morality in the school, exercising as much force as is 
necessary for the government of his school; what- 
ever may be the advance theories of some, in Penn- 
sylvania, society has not reached that point where 
the law considers it possible or proper to govern 
either a family or a school without the moderate and 
proper use of the rod. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL QUESTION. 


HERE are indications heré and there 
that the high school question, of which 
for several years little has been said, is about 
to be re-opened. The following, from an 
editorial in the Harrisburg Ze/egraph, is one 
of the straws that betokens the coming wind. 
Let it come. We have no fears that such a 
storm can now do much damage: 


The fear is aroused in many minds that the trans- 
formation of public schools into academies, and di- 
verting them from their original purpose of confer- 
ring what is known, and excellently described as a 
“common school education,” is fraught with many 
dangers to this most important institution. The orig- 
inal idea in the institution of public schools was to 
give to the children of the poor a chance to procure 
those elementary parts of education, without which 
men ‘and women are apt to grow up in ignorance, 
squalor and crime. And a warrant for,thus prevent- 
ing the growth of crime, ignorance and poverty was 
found in the duty of the state to punish the one 
class, and provide for the others, certain to be de- 
veloped if education did not change the inevitable 
order of things. 

_ . After a long and signally severe struggle the 

friends of this education won the day. But the 
main, and the conclusive argument that settled the 
controversy in these earlier days, was the one we 
have given above. Since then there has developed 
a restless desire to make the common schools some- 
thing more than nurseries of intelligence and moral- 
ity, and gradually to extend their sphere into the 
academical regions; whereby the taxpayers, who 
only agreed to teach all the elementary studies, 
now find themselves laid under the burden of pro- 
viding an academical course for the whole mass of 
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the youth of our cities. Friends, as we always are 
and intend to be, of a liberal education, and un- 
compromising in our support of the common school 
system, we yet find ourselves unable to agree to the 
propriety of making our schools what they were not 
designed to be, thus placing so heavy a burden on 
the taxpayer that a danger of opposition, so strong 
that it may end in overthrowing the whole system, is 
felt now by the best friends of the common schools. 

Our desire is to secure through the medium of our 
schools what Edward Everett called a good educa- 
tion for an American, to wit: The power to read and 
write the English language correctly, and a practical 
knowledge of the four fundamental rules of arithme- 
tic. For supplying a knowledge of the higher 
branches of learning, the languages—or any‘of them 
—we think the public schools are not the place. And 
the introduction of that question into the already 
overloaded struggle must place another obstruction 
in the way of retaining our schools at all. For these 
reasons, and without going farther into the subject 
now, we are opposed to loading the taxpayers who 
only consented, in the first instance, to supply a rudi- 
mentary education from the public purse, with the 
- burdens of a universal collegiate course of schooling 
An excellent reason for keeping the public schools 
strictly to the original plan may be found in the fact, 
that the effort now made to confer the higher educa- 
tion in them is so incomplete and tawdry that the 
course is more apt to turn out a half-educated youth 
than a practical common-sense man, “A little learn- 
ing being a dangerous thing,” the aim should be not 
to spoil boys with just enough schooling to make 
them supercilious, haughty, discontented and laugh- 
able, but to make them men of intelligence; to put 
within their power the means of self-improvement; 
and to so make them useful members of society, rather 
than charlatans, incapable of good, and only illustra- 
tive of incompleteness and immaturity of either cul- 
ture or capacity. 


BORN TO TEACH. 


HE following little sketch relates to a 
well-known teacher of Pennsylvania, 
the late John Beck. We take it from Zhe 
New York Teacher. Thestory is an old one 


here, but it will bear repeating. Young 
teachers especially should read and _ profit 
by it: 

Mr. Beck, of Litiz, Pa., was a most remarkable 
man as a teacher. He learned the trade of a shoe- 
maker, and made his home in his brother’s house, 
and in one of the rooms prosecuted his avocation, 
The boys soon found that he had a fund of knowl- 
edge, and could delight them by communicating it, 
and they frequented his shop, and gathered round 
him as he took his evening strolls through the village. 
After he had worked at his trade for ten years, and 
reached the age of twenty-four, he was, to his sur- 
prise, waited upon by several villagers, and desired 
to take charge of their children, as the schoolmaster 
had beconie old and wished to relinquish his charge, 
and the children wished to have Mr. B, for a teacher. 
He absolutely refused, thinking himself altogether 
unfit for the position. But they returned with the 





name of every man and woman in the village upon 








a paper soliciting him to undertake the task. He 
could not decline, and undertook for three months, 
supposing that his employers would be desirous of 
having other services by the close of that time. The 
old blacksmith’s shop was fitted up with benches, and 
he was installed in his post. Swiftly passed the time. 
and another quarter was entered upon, and before 
its close the parents were so much pleased, and he 
had gained so much confidence, that he undertook it 
for the rest of the year, by the end of which he had 
acquired such an interest in the children, that 
“nothing could have separated” him from them, and 
he made up his mind to drop all thought of returning 
to his trade, and devote himself to teaching, or. to 
use his own words in a letter not written for the pub- 
lic eye,‘but in answer to inquiries: “I became so 
much attached to the children, that nothing could 
have induced me to leave them, and I determined to 
devote my life and all my energies to the welfare of 
youth, and at once commenced improving myself. I 
labored very hard to obtain more knowledge, as well 
as for the welfare of my pupils, and every cent I could 
realize was invested for the benefit of the school, and 
my patrons frequently spoke to me about it, saying 
they could not compensate me for what I was doing; 4 
but I cared not, provided 1 could improve myself and 
the scholars.” 

The time when these things transpired was in 1815, 
and for five years his time was spent with the children 
of that pleasant village. But in 1820 a new life 
dawned upon him. One pleasant Saturday after- 
noon, as he came out in his every-day garments from 
a shop where he had been painting a sign, in order 
to turn an extra penny into his scanty coffers, a finely- 
clad gentleman addressed him, inquiring for the vil- 
lage schoolmaster. He answered that he was the 
man, The gentleman replied that he was from 
Baltimore, and wished to put his boy to school with 
Mr. Beck, and as the schoolmaster refused, giving 
one reason and another, they were removed by the 
gentleman, who insisted upon carrying his point, and 
would not be put off 

He was taken to the old blacksmith’s shop, and 
shown the accommodations, and, though pessistently 
refused, left with the assertion he should bring his 
boy, and within a week brought and left him. “I 
consented to receive him at last, cherishing the hope 
that as this was the first, so it would be the last I 
should receive from abroad, for I yet distrusted my 
ability to teach. In this I was disappointed, for 
shortly after five more were brought ftom Baltimore, 
owing to the recommendation of the father of the 
first. No previous application had been made, and 
the parents insisted on their remaining. Several 
others were added from time to time, and in 1822 the 
old shop was removed, and a new house built on the 
spot where it stood. Having now a fine house and 
more scholars, I became still more enthusiastic.”’ 

Eighteen hundred and ninety-six schoJars from 
abroad have enjoyed his instructions since 1820, and 
he remarks : 

“*T pride myself as being able to say, that an ad- 
vertisement of mine has never been inserted in any 
paper in the United States; I have never employed a 
traveling agent, nor have I asked a parent to send a 
son to me; my pupils have been my advertisements 
and my solicitors, and I really do believe that of the 
seventy-four who are now here, there is not one who 
did not come through the influence of some former 
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pupil.” 
The chief reasons for his success seems to be, Ist. 
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A sincere interest in the welfare of every student 
placed under his charge. This secures the confidence 
of his pupils and makes them love him. 2d. He has 
the greatest enthusiasm in everything of a scientific 
character—alwavs on hand to learn anything new, 
and equally desirous of communicating. 3d. But 
the most important thing of all is, he desires and in- 
tends that his pupils shall rea//y know what is brought 
before them, and appreciates the importance of pleas- 
ing in order to instruct. No expense is spared for 
apparatus, drawings, and every kind of illustration, 
especially such as will entertain as well as sow the 
seeds of science. For example, three magic lanterns 
and six hundred dollars’ worth of slides are made 
sources of instruction and delight during his lectures 
on history, geography, &c. 

Thus does he, and thus may others, pass a happy 
life in active usefulness, and generations yet unborn 
shall enjoy and bless the results of such labors; and 
when the close of life shall come, it will be looked 
back upon with satisfaction, and the profession of a 
true teacher will be considered neither as laborious, 
thankless, or bootless. 


a 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN MICH- 
IGAN. 


OWHERE in this country does com- 
pulsory education, in the European 
sense, meet with much success. Laws im- 
posing finesand imprisonment upon parents 
who refuse or neglect to send their children 
to school are virtually a dead letter in every 
state where they have been enacted. Wedo 
not regret this; we rather rejoiceatit. We 
desire to see the problem of universal educa- 
tion solved in America upon republican prin- 
ciples. We believe it can be. Should the 
great experiment fail we shall then despair of 
the success of free institutions. From much 
reflection on the subject we are satisfied that 
the centre of life in a republic exists in the 
system it provides for the education of the 
people. Fashion this after the manner of a 
despotism and it will sooner or later work 
the overthrow of freedom and place a king 
upon the throne. In saying this let no one 
accuse us of desiring to permit asingle Amer- 
ican child to grow upinignorance. We 
recognize the evil of non-attendance at school; 
but we think it can be more effectually over- 
come by measures in harmony with our free 
institutions than by the systems of compul- 
sion borrowed from the despotisms of Europe. 
The preceding remarks have been called 
out by an editorial article in a late number 
of the Michigan Teacher giving extracts from 
the reports on the subject of the county 
superintendents of that state where the law 
has been in operation for several years. We 
append the article in full: 
A paper on Compulsory Education in Michigan 
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was among the attractions announced for the late ed- 
ucational meeting at Put-in-Bay. We have seen no 
report of it, but think it can hardly have had greater 
value than have the reports under this head from the 
county superintendents of the state. We note it as 
a significant fact that the State Superintendent, in 
his recently published report, utterly ignores the sub- 
ject. Indeed, while he indicates that “the number 
of children subject to the provisions of the act for 
compulsory attendance is not far from ¢hree-sevenths 
of the whole number between five and twenty years 
of age,” the returns “show a falling off [italics ours] 
in the number attending schools of not less, propor- 
tionally, than 4,000.”’ The Superintendent for 4//e- 
gan county reports: The Compulsory School Law 
in this county is a dead letter. No prosecutions have 
ever been made to enforce it.” The Antrim Super- 
intendent says: ‘‘ The compulsory law does not seem 
to be of any avail, it never having been enforced. 
Indeed, I do not regard it as a practical thing in this 
new country.’”’ May county says. “ I do not believe 
the compulsory act has increased the attendance in 
this county. The law seems to be generally ignored.” 
Beuzie, “A dead letter: no effort is made to enforce 
it.’ Berrien, “Very little attention has been paid 
to it.’ Branch, “ A dead letter in this county. I 
have not heard of a single instance of its being en- 
forced or heeded since the enactment of the law.” 
In Calhoun, the law “has increased the attendance 
upon the schools by its silent influence upon the pub- 
lic mind ;” but is regarded as incompatible with the 
spirit of free government.” “Of no effect” in Cass 
county; but “in some localities its influence ‘in 
terrorem’ may have compelled the attendance of 
some pupils.’ ’’ Charlevoix, A decidedly good effect 
in lessening the amount of school vagrancy. This 
law, in connection with free schools, has reduced the 
‘number of cases of unnecessary absence from school 
almost toa minimum.” Cheboygan, “ No attention 
has been paid to the compulsory attendance of chil- 
dren.” Clinton, “ The attendance is not materially 
increased.” aton, “ Practically a dead letter.” 
Genesee, ‘AI think it has not materially affected the 
aggregate attendance.” Grand Traverse, In some 
localities and with a certain class of people its influ- 
ence is apparent, in an increased attendance of a 
very backward set of children, who appear to have 
been much neglected.” Gratiot, It “ has made no 
perceptible increase in the attendance.” ///sdale, 
“Some attention is paid to it. It has spurred up those 
that needed some incentive.” MHoughton—no en- 
forcement of the law. So in Huron. Ditto in 
Ingham, but. the Superintendent does “not doubt 
that it has had an influence to increase the attend- 
ance.” Jonia, “A dead letter.” Similarly in /sa- 
bella, though “it has not been without its good, as 
children have attended school by reason of the law 
who were wholly without instruction before.” Fack- 
son, ‘ Practically a dead letter. The power to en- 
force this law does not exist.”” Ka/amazoo,**The moral 
effect of the law is good.” Keweenaw, The Law “so 
far as we are concerned, might as well never have 
been enacted.” Lake, “ Unnoticed.” Lapeer, “ Has 
increased the attendance through fear of prosecution, 
although there has been no enforcement.” Lee/anaw, 
‘No instances of legal enforcement, yet we think 
that the influence of the law is highly salutary, as it 
gives expression to public sentiment upon that sub- 
ject’’(?). Lenawee, “No means of knowing to 
what extent it has increased attendance.” Living- 
ston, “A dead letter.”’ Macomé, * Exists in this 
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county only in name. Known violations of the law 
occur in nearly every district without notice.” A/an- 
istee, In several cases ‘‘the law has been used with 
happy effect, as a threat to delinquent parents.” 
Mason, * Has not perceptibly increased the attend- 
ance.” Mecosta, “In consequence of this law many 
children have attended school the past year, who, 
prior to its taking effect, were seldom seen in the 
school-room.” . Mid/and, “Has not increased the 
attendance.”? Monroe, ‘‘ Has not affected attendance 
perceptibly.” Montcalm, “Has not increased at- 
tendance to any great extent. Threats haveinduced 
some parents to send fheir children.” Muskegon, 
“A dead letter.” Mewaygo, ‘‘ Every reason to be- 
lieve that its effects are good in very many cases, by 
compelling attendance through fear of prosecutions.” 
Osceola, *‘ Has increased the attendance without any 
prosecutions.”’ O¢fowa, “ Has had a beneficial effect 
in directing public attention to the fact that scores of 
children in our midst have been deprived of the 
benefit of our free schools.” Saginaw, ‘Do not 
know that it has had any appreciable effect upon 
school attendance.” Shiawassee, “Having never 
been enforced in our county, is losing its effect, the 
reason, I think, of there being less pupils enrolled 
in the schools than during the previous year.” S¢. 
Clair, “A dead letter on the statute.” St. Foseph, 
‘** Does not seemto have much effect on our schools.” 
Tuscola, * Not enforcedina single instance.” Wash- 
tenaw, “‘ Has evidently not met the sanguine expec- 
tations of its friends. Only 14 of the 156 school 
boards in this county report any increase in the at- 
tendance of their schools through its influence.” 
Wayne, “ Nearly a dead letter.” Wexford, “ En- 
tirely disregarded,’’ No successful prosecutions are 
reported in any county, and but two or three at- 
tempts at prosecution. Four counties make no re- 
posts under these heads. 

The conditions of success for a compulsory law ot 
this kind are probably as favorable in Michigan as 
exist in any state of the Union. The above sum- 
mary, then, carries its own lesson upon the face of it, 
and may be profitably studied in the other states of 
the Union, where the advocates of such a law are 
still fierce and persistent.” 
<> 





NEATNESS.—Every school-house needs a wash- 
stand, basin, towel, soap and water; and the teacher 
should see that every child’s hands and face are clean.. 
I know it will be said that children will slop the 
water, and waste the soap, and soil the towels, but I 
know, by experience, that ifthe teacher looks after 
these things, the children will soon use them well, 
nay, will seldom need to use them at all. When I 
saw how many of the children of my first school 
were neglected at home, I procured a tin basin and 
a dipper, and a few coarse towels, for the boys and for 
the girls, and I placed at the doors a large boy anda 
large girl, whose duly it was to see that all faces and 
hands were clean, before the pupils came into the 
school room. The inspectors’ office was no sinecure 
for two or three weeks; but, after that, we had no 
trouble. Near the washstand was a comb also, and 
all unkempt heads were introduced to this by the 
monitors of neatness, as the inspectors were called; 
and, as they sometimes plied the comb for the 
pupils, when it required unusual vigor to clear a 
snarl, it wds not long before the children found it for 
their comfort to use a comb before coming to school. 
While on this subject it may be well to mention, that 
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the reason why very neat parents send their children 
to select or private schools, is more frequently the 
fear of contact with uncared-for children, than from 
any aristocratic feeling. Also, the teacher must not 
shrink from recommending the fine-tooth comb occa- 
sionally, if he wishesto keep children of neat mo- 
thers in his school.—Fow/er. 


The Hon, 


Ske; entire library of the late Hon. C. L. Ward, 
of Towanda, Pa., has been donated to La- 
fayette College. This is said to be the largest and 
most valuable private library in Pennsylvania, num- 
bering over eleven thousand volumes, and contain- 
ing many rare editions of the classics, and such cost- 
ly works as “Lepsius’ Egypt,’ ““Nuremburg Chroni- 
cles,” “Iconographie Francaise,” &c., &c. Few 
public libraries surpass it in historical works relating 
to this country. The collection of law books is also 
one of the most extensive and valuable in the state, 
and will be of especial value to the law department 
of Lafayette, recently organized by the trustees. 











THE following voluntary action on the part of the 
school boards of Mifflin county shows the difficulties 
in the way of securing even county uniformity of text- 
books under the most favorable circumstances, and 
points out a proper way of meeting them: 

Pursuant to notice, the secretaries of school boards 
in this county met in the commissioners’ office, in this 
place, on Saturday afternoon last, to consider whether 
a change of text-books to a uniform series to be used 
in the public schvols throughout the county was ad- 
visable. T. G. Bell, esq., was called to the chair, ahd 
J. R. Eliott chosen secretary. The following districts 
were represented : 

Armagh, J. R. Eliott; Decatur, H. C. Vanzant; 
Derry, T. G. Bell; Granville, J. 1. Brought; Lewis- 
town, John Baum; Mc Veytown, Wm. H. Wilson; 
Newton Hamilton, J. D. Norton; Oliver, J. K. 
Hartzler. 

The chair then stated the object of the meeting, 
after which a free interchange of opinion was had, 
which resulted in the appointment of Messrs. Hartz- 
ler and Eliott asa committee to draft resolutions ex- 
pressing the sentiment of the meeting. 

The following was presented by the committee, 
and unanimously adopted: 


WHEREAS, A county uniformity of text-books is 
highly desirable, but not possible at this time, in con- 
sequence of the recent change made in Lewistown, 
Granville and Menno districts ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we request the school boards of the 
several school districts of the county not to make any 
change in text-books within two years from June Ist, 
1875, at which time it will be possible, it thought ad- 
visable, for all the districts to unite in the adoption 
of a uniform series of books for use throughout the 
county. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be 
inserted in the county papers. 





Bucks County.—One who has seen them sends 
us the following cheering account of educational 
movements in Bucks county : 

_.. Hugh B. Eastburn, esq., County Superintendent 











of Bucks county, held, during February, local insti- 
tutes at Wilford Square, Chalfont, Hulmeville, New- 
town arid Riegelsville. The time occupied in the 
sessions of the institutes was seventeen days and 
eighteen evenings. About 3,000 different persons 
were present at some one of, these institutes, and 
many attended every session for a week. The exer- 
cises consisted of class drills by teachers of the 
schools represented, recitations, essays, discussions, 
and evening entertainments in the way of popular 
lectures. There was free discussion on all topics re- 
lating to school management and instruction, some- 
times of a very animated character. These people’s 
institutes are very popular in Bucks county, and this 
season, as heretofore, no halls can be found large 
enough to contain the audiences that have attended 
them. : 

Mr. Eastburn has now held, during the last three 
years, thirteen of these local institutes; has chosen 
the places of holding them with great sagacity, and 
has conducted them with marked ability. The fruit 
of past efforts is already appearing, as graded schools 
seem to spring up at almost every point where an 
institute has been held. At Riegelsville, while the 
question of graded schools was under discussion, 
John L. Riegel, a citizen of the village, who has 
just moved across the river from New Jersey, offered 
to give, in addition to his taxes, $1,000 towards the 
erection of a suitable building for a high school, and 
in addition $500 towards a public school library, on 
condition that the district, or other parties, should 
raise as much more. This will remain good until 
January, 1876. This speech was considered the 
best made during the institute. Nearly all the papers 
of Bucks county have employed reporters to attend 
these institutes and report proceedings, thus giving 
to thousands, who could not attend, some general 


account of what was said and done. At every one ° 


of the thirteen local institutes held by Mr. Eastburn 
he has had the assistance of Prof. F. A. Allen and W. 
W. Woodruff, both pretty well known throughout 
Pennsylvania. He has also been assisted by Rev. 
A. R. Horne, principal of the Kutztown Normal 
School; by Prof. Geo. L. Maris and Mary E. Speak- 
man, of the West Chester Normal School; Maria L. 
Sanford, of Swarthmore College, and by many of the 
leading teachers of the county. 


atin 
—— 





ALLEGHENY CITY. P 





NE of the most comprehensive, most compact 

and best arranged school reports that has come 

into our hands, and we have received a hundred or 

more during the last year, is that of Allegheny city. 

Other cities will thank us for making pretty full ex- 
tracts from it. 

President King has this to say of the want of a high 

school and of the necessity of universal education: 


‘“‘ We take pleasure in believing that no other city 
in our great commonwealth has more substantial or 
commodious structures for educational purposes than 
the city of Allegheny; and yet she is without one 
building which we hope to see erected at no very 
distant day, viz: A building for a high school. The 
third city in population in the state of Pennsylvania 
is without a high school. Has not the time already 
come that incipient steps should be taken towards 
the establishment of such a school in the near 
future? Popular education is the safe-guard of our 
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civil as well as religious liberties. Zhe people must 
be educated ; all the people if possible, and, as it is 
possible, as soon as possible; and in proportion as 
common school education is disseminated more and 
more widely among the masses, crime is diminished, 
and taxes are lightened, Weurge the importance of 
universal education on the ground of economy. 
The criminal classes are, as a general rule, ignorant. 
To educate is not only to elevate and refine, it is also 
to put a check on vice, and diminish crime. There 
are from one hundred and fifty to three hundred 
youths in our city who would gladly avail themselves 
of the privilege of pursuing a more extended course 
of study than they can in the ward schools. These 
are largely the children of parents who are not able 
to send their children abroad; and even if they were, 
the propriety of sending boys and girls from home 
to be educated, may be questioned; and ought we 
not to foster education in our midst by opening at as 
early a day as is practicable a high school ?” 

The secretary’s report on the school finances, &c., 
is very clear and complete. The city has school 
property valued at $832,286.80, with an indebted- 
ness of $362,019. The salaries of male teachers 
average $1,520, and those of females $487.48. 

The report of Superintendent Davis touches sev- 
éral topics of interest, and the tables he appends to 
it are very full and valuable. The public school 
library is one of the features of the school system of 
Allegheny. The superintendent has this to say of it: 

«Some twenty years ago the late Col. James An- 
derson, then a resident of our city, very generously 
donated to the city authorities about two thousand 
dollars worth of books, for the purpose of founding a 
public library. 

“To this nucleus Hon. W. H. Lowry, also a for- 
mer resident of Allegheny city, and an honored mem- 
ber of the bench, added a valuable donation of 
books, and through various other sources, and by 
various means, it continued to increase in the num- 
ber of its volumes until 1871. In that year it oc- 
curred to its managers that the public utility of the 
library would be largely increased by having it easy 
of access to the youth of our city; consequently it was 
transferred to the Board of Controllers on conditions 
that were satisfactory. Since the transfer, two appro- 
priations have been made, amounting to twenty-five 
hundred dollars. With the first, which was made 
last year, about eight hundred volumes were pur- 
chased, and with the second, which was made re- 
cently, a still greater number will be added, At pre- 
sent it contains about 6,000 volumes, which are clas- 
sified as follows: Light literature, 1,250; poetic 
works, 300; histories, 600; scientific works, 275; 
belles-lettres, 450; biographies, 300; magazines, 
4c0; books of reference, 400; travels, 400; miscel- 
laneous, 1,625. Besides these works, there are also 
kept constantly on file in the reading room many of 
the more useful periodicals and daily papers, all of 
which are free to all our citizens over twelve years of 
age. The circulation of books during the year pre- 
ceding the last six months was 27,000, and during the 
last six months 22,000. About one-half of all the 
books that are taken from the library are taken and 
read by the pupils of our public schools ; many 
of the other half being taken by their brothers, sis- 
ters and parents, fall also into their hands and are 
read by them. 

“ The desire for general reading on the part of our 
youth has been constantly on the increase, and urges 
three necessity of still great liberality by the citizens 
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and Board of Controllers in providing a sufficiency of 
books adapted to their wants. The good results al- 
ready obtained through this instrumentality, in keep- 
ing many of the youth of our city from frequenting 
the haunts of vice, and in adding to their stock of 
useful knowledge, can scarcely be over-estimated ; 
and time alone can tell the inestimable good that 
may be accomplished in the future, by the judicious 
management of this source of intellectual and moral 
profit.” 

The committee on inspection reports the following 
judicious recommendations: 

‘1, We recommend that the board take early ac- 
tion in regard to holding institutes as often as once 
in two months, under the auspices of the city superin- 
tendent, the object of which shall be the mutual im- 
provement of the teachers. Such institutes, as expe- 
rience elsewhere shows, are of great benefit to those 
who attend them, and either actively participate in 
or listen to the discussion of the topics introduced. 

“2, We recommend the establishment of a train- 
ing-school for young teachers. Quite a number 
every year are elected to fill positions in our schools 
who have had little or no experience, and, as a gen- 
eral rule, these are the instructors of the children in 
the primary departments, where experience, wisdom 
and practical knowledge are most needed; and our 
conviction is, that a school, say of one session per 
week, should be established, which our substitutes 
and younger teachers shculd be required to attend, 
and at which familiar lectures should be given by the 
city superintendent, principals and older female 
teachers on the art of governing and the best methods 
of imparting instruction.” 

We cannot but conclude, from a careful reading of 
the whole report, that the schools of Allegheny, under 
their present management, and in the hands of the 
present teachers, have a bright future before them, 


—<$—$_~——____. 


Obituayy, 


HENRIETTA B. MILLER, daughter of the Rev. 
Henry Miller, departed this life at the residence of 
her father, in Waynesboro’, Franklin county, Janu- 
ary 23d. She had made teaching a profession. She 
was a devoted teacher, ever vigilant in the #mportant 
work of her profession. The steady progress of her 
school, from time to time, is the best evidence of the 
blessings which crowned her labors. The Christian 
example which she set before her pupils will, no 
doubt, prove a blessing to many, leading them to 
Christ in the morning of their lives. Althongh she 
is called from her labors she has gone to enjoy a rich 
reward. This mysterious’ visitation of Providence 
bears heavily upon her aged parents, who, in their 
sore affliction, have the sympathy of the entire com- 
munity. j. 8. 8. 








JAMEs Ross MoorgE, of Ohio twp., Beaver county, 
died February 17th. He was a very worthy young 
man, highly esteemed as a gentleman, a teacher and 
a Christian. He fell from his chair in the school- 
room, while hearing a class, and instantly expired. 
Disease of the heart caused his death. The profes- 
sion has lost a model teacher, and the Church an 
exemplary member. lL. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
HARRISBURG, April, 1875. 


HE County Superintendents in the several coun- 

ties of the state are advised to give timely notice, 
as required by law, for the holding of a Convention of 
School Directors, on the first Tuesday in May next, 
to elect county superintendents to serve for three years 
from the first Monday in June, 1875. The proper 
forms for giving such notice will be found on pages 
196 and 197 of the Digest of School Laws and De- 
cisions for 1873. 

The following directions should be observed in 
giving the notice: 

1. The notice is to be inserted three successive 
weeks, in not more than two newspapers of the proper 
county, if so many there be ; but if none are published 
in the county, then by printed notices sent by mail, to 
the secretary of the board of directors of each school 
district in the county. 

2. The newspapers in which the notices are pub- 
lished must be wee/y newspapers. There is no law 
for publishing them in dailies, A county superin- 
tendent can have the notices published in as many 
newspapers as he may see proper, provided he does 
it at his own expense, This Department can pay for 
their publication in but two. The names of these 
should be sent to the Department immediately after 
their selection, and also their publishers should be 
requested to transmit to the State Superintendent 
marked copies containing the notice. 

3. Newspapers selected to publish the notices un- 
der the law should transmit recezpéed bills for the same 
directly to the School Department, at Harrisburg, and 
they will be promptly paid. 





OATH OF OFFICE, 


IN accordance with the provisions of the new con- 
stitution, the following oath of office must be taken 
by all county, city and borough superintendents be- 
fore they enter upon the discharge of their official 
duties, instead of that heretofore prescribed by the 
school law. When taken, a copy must be forwarded 
to the School Department, and a copy filed in the 
office of the prothonotary of the county in which the 
same is taken: 

“I do golemnly swear (or affirm) that I will sup- 
port, obey and defend the Constitution of the United 
States, and the Constitution of this Commonwealth, 
and that I will discharge the duties of my office with 
fidelity; that I have not paid or contributed, or pro- 
mised to pay or contribute, either directly or indi- 
rectly, any money or other valuable thing, to 
procure my nomination or election, except for 
necessary and proper expenses expressly author- 
ized by law; that I have not knowingly violated any 
election law of this commonwealth, or procured it to 
be done by others in my behalf; that I will not 
knowingly receive, directly or indirectly, any money 
or other valuable thing for the performance or non- 
performance of any act or duty pertaining to my office, 
other than the compensation allowed by law.” 

[Signed] A B . 

Sworn (or affirmed) and subscribed before me, 

, judge of the court of common pleas 











of said county (or superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, as the case may be,) the 
187-. 








day of 


? 








OF CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. ' 


ALL cities and boroughs having a population of 
7,000 or more are entitled to elect and have commis- 
sioned a city or borough superintendent of schools, 
No argument need be presented here to prove that 
such an officer, or some equivalent agency, is abso- 
lutely essential to the efficient working of a system of 
graded schools, giving employment to a number of 
teachers. A city or borough having a superintend- 
ent of its own, is exempt from the payment of any 
part of the amount required for the salaries of the 
county superintendents, and this will add to the school 
fund of such city or borough from Io to 12 cents for 
every taxable, 

Meetings of directors for the purpose of electing a 
city or borough superintendent are called in a differ- 
ent manner from those convened for the purpose of 
electing a county superintendent. In cities or bor- 
oughs where the superintendency has been in opera- 
tion, the meeting is called on the first Tuesday in 
May, by the president of the board, of his own mo- 
tion; and in cities and boroughs where the superin- 
tendency has not been in cperation, a preliminary 
meeting is called by the president of the board, upon 
the request of a certain number of directors, at which 
the question of electing a superintendent is consid- 
ered; and if decided in the affirmative, a subsequent 
meeting is appointed, as in other cases, on the first 
Tuesday in May, when the election takes place. 
Boards of directors in cities and boroughs that havea 
superintendent of their own, cannot take part in the 
election of a county superintendent. 


ELECTION 





HOW TO MAKE OBJECTIONS TO COMMISSIONING 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


CoMMISSIONS to superintendents are not issued for 
thirty days after the day of election. This time is 
allowed in order that all who deem a superintendent 
elected by a convention of directors unqualified for 
the office, may have full opportunity to file their ob- 
jections. 

In this connection it is thought proper to call the 
attention of directors to the following provision in the 
law. Incompetent officers have been commissioned 
because directors were not fully advised asto the man- 
ner of presenting to the School Department objections 
to its being done. 

** But if objections to issuing such commissions be 
made within thirty days, and such objections be 
signed, among others, by a majority of the members 
of not less than one-fifth of all the school boards in 
the county from which such objections are received, 
and certified to, under oath or affirmation, by at least 
three of the signers, the Superintendent of Common 
Schools may require such evidence, under oath or 
affirmation, in regard to the legality of the election 
and the qualifications of the person elected county 
superintendent, as he shall deem necessary, and then 
shall issue the commissicn to the person properly 
qualified, who received the greatest number of votes ; 
and the Superintendent of Common Schools, when 
engaged in the investigation of objections filed against 
the issuing of commissions to county superintendents, 
shall have power to issue subpoenas and to administer 
oaths; and any person, refusing or neglecting to at- 
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tend, and give evidence of such investigation, when 
legally subpoenaed, shall be liable to the same fines 
and penalties as if he had refused to appear and give 
evidence in the court of record, and the costs to be 
paid by the parties subpoenaing the witnesses.” 

It will thus be seen that a majority of one-fifth of 
the boards of directors in any county have the power 
to keep an incompetent man out of the office of super- 
intendent, and it is hoped they will fearlessly exert 
their power whenever the circumstances demand it. 
Especially should this be the case whenever facts ex- 
ist affecting the moral character of the person elected. 
The necessary papers can be drawn up and signed, if 
desirable, on the day of the election. 

To this it should be added, however, that objections, 
to have weight in the hearing, must not arise from im- 
proper motives, or considerations, of any kind, but 
have strict reference, in the language of the law, “to 
the legdlity of the election and the qualifications of 
the person elected county superintendent,” and those 
making charges must be prepared to present them in 
a regular way and prove them. 


TO SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 


ELECTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


N substance, the following article was printed in 

the April number of Zhe School Fournal three 

years ago. Its advice and suggestions are as appro- 
priate now as then: 

Superintendents of schools are to be elected on 
Tuesday, the 4th of May next, in all the counties of 
the commonwealth, and in al] cities and boroughs, 
having seven thousand inhabitants, that desire to do 
so. Scarcely any other election should so deeply 
enlist the interest of the people. We can afford bad 
government anywhere else better than in respect to 
our schools. Good schools make good citizens, and 
good citizens are necessary to the very existence of a 
state. Pennsylvania has goo,ooo children in her 
common schools and more than $9,500,000 are an- 
nually expended for the purpose of instructing them. 
Whether these children shall be well instructed or 
otherwise, whether this vast sum of money shall be 
well or ill applied, will depend in good measure 
upon the officers placed over the schools at the coming 
election. Let whole communities see to it that the 
best men shall be chosen. 

County conventions of directors will be called to 
assemble at the respective county seats, by the county 
superintendents now in office. The best place for 
meeting is generally the Court House. City and 
borough conventions will be called by the proper 
board of directors or controllers in the manner pre- 
scribed by law at their usual] place of meeting. The 
directors of cities and boroughs that elect superinten- 
dents of their own cannot take part in the county 
conventions, The law does not say at what hour the 
conventions shall assemble, and the local authorities 
calling the conventions must fix it to suit local cir- 
cumstances. One o’clock, p. m., is generally adopted 
as the most suitable hour. It would be well for the 
directors of cities and boroughs entitled to elect a 
superintendent, but not now having one, to deter- 
mine the question, whether they will elect such an 
officer at a preliminary meeting. 

The convention should organize by electing a 
president and secretary. Vice presidents and assist- 
ant secretaries may be elected, if desired. County 
superintendents generally have in their possession 





full lists of the members of the different boards of 
directors in their respective counties, and when this 
is the case, a list with the districts properly desig- 
nated should be handed to the president of the con- 
vention. It should be read, in order that all errors 
may be corrected, and that it may be known who are 
present. Ifthe county superintendent cannot furnish 
a list of the directors, some one from‘each district 
represented should hand to the president the names 
of the directors in his district, from which the secre- 
taries should prepare a roll, and this, when called, 
will show who are present. In voting, the name of 
each director must be distinctly called, and his vote 
recorded ; that is, the vote must be taken by yeas and 
nays. It requires not only a majority of the directors 
voting, but of those present, to elect a superintendent. 

Knowing who are members, the convention is pre- 
pared to fix the salary of the office of county superin- 
tendent for the coming term of three years. It will 
be found best in nearly every case to fix the salary 
before electing the officer. If several sums are named, 
the vote should be first taken upon the highest, but if 
a majority of directors do not vote for that sum, then 
the vote should be taken upon the next highest, 
and so on, until some sum receive a majority vote. 
This done, candidates for superintendent can be 
nominated and voted for, until some one receive a 
majority. Nothing further is then to be done, except 
for the president and secretary to make out and sign 
the certificate of election in the form appended to 
this article, and forward it to this department. Blanks 
for this purpose will be placed in the hands of the 
several county superintendents and the secretaries of 
school boards in all the county-towns. 

The following questions should receive careful con- 
sideration at the hands of the members of a conven- 
tion about to elect asuperintendent of schools: What 
qualifications should a superintendent of schools pos- 
sess? and, What salary should be paid him? 

In answer to the first question, it may be said that 
such a superintendent should possess certain physical 
qualifications. Noone can properly discharge the 
duties of the office who is not in the enjoyment of 
general good health. Especially is this the case with 
county superintendents who have to visit schools in 
rural districts, and are consequently much exposed. 

Intellectual Qualifications.—As a test of intellec- 
tual qualifications, the law renders any one ineligible 
to the office of superintendentywho does not possess 
one of the following documents: A diploma from a 
college legally empowered to grant literary degrees ; 
a diploma or state certificate issued by the authorities 
of a State Normal School; a professional or perma- 
nent certificate, issued at least one year prior to the 
election; a certificate of competency from the State 
Superintendent, or a commission as a county, city or 
borough superintendent. In addition to theintellec- 
tual qualifications usually indicated by the possession 
of documents like the above named, a superintendent of 
schools should be a broad, liberal thinker, a good speak- 
er, a man of tact and marked administrative ability. 

Moral Qualifications.—The law says no person 
shall be eligible to the office ‘‘ unless he has a sound, 
moral character.’’ The very letter of the law should 
in this respect be adhered to, and will be, so far as 
the Department is concerned. Nor is it sufficient for 
a superintendent of schools to be guiltless of any 
gross “ immorality.”” He should be a positive worker 
for good ; if possible, he should have all the moral 
qualities implied in the noble expression: “ a Christ- 
ian gentleman,” 
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Professional Qualifications.—It is provided in the 
law, that a person cannot hold the office of superin- 
tendent of schools unless “he has had successful 
experience within three years of the time of his elec- 
tion.” The spirit of this provision is, that a super- 
intendent must be a professional teacher—not a law- 
yer, doctor, minister or a member of some other pro- 
fession desiring to hold the office until a way opens 
to engage in something else. 

The office of superintendent of schools belongs to 
the teachers, it has to do with teachers, and should 
always be filled by a teacher. If directors can find 
in a county a teacher devoted to his profession, who 
always attends institutes, who reads works on teach- 
ing, who advocates common schools, who, like Rich- 
ter, “ loves God and little children ;’? who, in short, 
is something of an: enthusiast in his work—he, in all 
probability, is the man to make a superintendent, 
even though he has not been to college. 

The second question is a difficult one to answer. 
The salaries of superintendents are now very unequal, 
and some change in the mode of fixingthem has been 
thought desirable. With regard to cities and bor- 
oughs, the plan now pursued is a very proper one, as 
they pay their superintendents out of their own funds ; 
but with regard to the counties it leads to great irreg- 
ularities. It is considered within the power of the 
State Superintendent to change the mode of paying 
county superintendents’ salaries, and to pay the su- 
perintendent of each county in whole or in. part out 
of the appropriation to that county, and in case the 
irregularities which now exist become much greater, 
that power will be exercised. 

Superintendents ought to be paid liberal salaries. 
Their work, when well done, is both delicate and 
difficult. Good officers can hardly be paid too much, 
and we had better have none at all than poor ones. 

The judges of our courts receive $4,000 a year, 
other county officers in many counties receive even 


larger salaries; why should not well-qualified super-_ 


intendents of schools be as liberally paid? In view 
of the whole subject, school directors are most earn- 
estly advised ¢0 elect as superintendents the very best 
men in their several counties whose services can be 
obtained, have it understood that they are to devote 
their whole time to the work of the office, and then 
pay them well for what they are required todo. It 
is in this way and in this way only that the office can 
accomplish the greatest good. 


AN IMPORTANT QUESTION. 


CAN A MEMBER OF THE LEGISLATURE SERVE AS 


SCHOOL DIRECTOR ? 


HE following questions were recently addressed 
to Hon. John J. Pearson: “ Does the sixth sec- 
tion of the second article of the New Constitution 
make the holding of the office of director of the pub- 
lic schools incompatible with the holding of the office 
of member of the General Assembly? Does a mem- 
ber of the General Assembly, by holding and exercis- 
ing the office of school director, violate the fifteenth 
section of act No. 120 of the session of 1874, and thus 
become liable to the penalties of the third section of 
the same act?” 
Judge Pearson answered as follows: 
“ The sixth section of the second article of the con- 
stitution does not, in my opinion, render the office of 
* school director incompatible with that of a member of 
the Legislature. The school director is not appointed 
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to the office, but elected by the people of the town- 
ship or district. 

“Tt is not that kind of czvil office under the com- 
monwealth which could tempt the cupidity of any 
one; it is without power or emolument, and this pro- 
vision is copied from the old constitution, and was 
intended to prevent the Governor, who holds the 
power of appointment, from influencing the Legisla- 
ture thereby, We have an examination of this ques- 
tion in the Commonwealth versus Binns, 17 and 219, 
when the employment was of vastly more importance 
than in the one under consideration. The other part 
of the section can have no possible bearing; it refers 
only to members of congress, or others holding office 
under the United States or this state; and a school 
director holds no office under this state—receives no 
commission under the commonwealth. You might 
as well say that the office of fence-viewer or township 
clerk was incompatible. 

“‘ We have the construction of one of the supreme 
judges, some of those of county courts, and several 
prominent senators, that an appointment by the Gov- 
ernor of gentlemen to revise the constitution, and re- 
port to the Legislature, is not inconsistent with their 
offices. ' 

“Theact of May 15, 1874, relative to the incompati- 
bility of offices, makes no mention of ‘school director, 
or other inferior township offices With very few ex- 
ceptions, those referred to hold commissions from the 
Governor of the state, and those few are generally 
officers in the city of Philadelphia. 

*‘ The office of county commissioner is ineligible to 
that of director of public schools during his continu- 
ance in office, under the seventh section of that act, 
because he has much to do with fixing the tax and 
raising the funds to support public schools. That is 
the only office declared incompatible with that of 
school director.” 


ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 


BEAVER.—The educational news from all parts of 
the county is very encouraging. 

BerkKs.—The schools are making satisfactory pro- 
gress. They were never more prosperous than dur- 
ing this term. 

BLAIR.—The schools are better attended this ses- 
sion than heretofore. 

JUNIATA.—Attendance has not been very regular 
owing to the inclemency of the weather. 

LAWRENCE.—Held an_ interesting educational 
meeting in New Bedford. It was attended by most 
of the teachers and directors of the adjoining town- 
ships, and a large fiumber of citizens, 

McKEANn.—The graded school at Smethport opens 
its spring term next month, with a normal depart- 
ment, or teachers’ class, to continue till the summer 
schools open. This is developing our school interests 
rapidly and directors are arranging to build new and 
larger school houses the coming season. 

Monroe.—A large number of the schools have 
been found in a very good condition. Two or three 
have been total failures. 

MonTour.—Our schools are well attended, and 
teachers and pupils are doing good work. 

WASHINGTON.—The schools are generally in a 
prosperous condition. 

WESTMORELAND.—Three joint institutes were 
held during the month, all well attended by teachers 
and citizens. The attendance in many of our schools 
is very good, 





BOOK NOTICES. 


BooK NOTICES. 


PARNASSUS.—Ldited by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Pp: 534. Royal Octavo. Boston: Fas. R. Osgood 
& Co. 1875. 

This volume is the common-place book of poetry 
which gradually grew upon the hands of Mr. Emer- 
son to such dimensions that, for his own convenience 
and for the gratification of a very wide public, he 
finally condensed the manuscript into type. It is a 
treasure-house of all that is rarest and most delight- 
ful in our literature. Thé poets are all here, and 
everybody at his best; and by no means the least 
striking production is the preface of the compiler, 
from which we take the closing paragraph: “ The 
imagination wakened brings its own language, and 
that is always musical. It may or may not have 
rhyme, or a fixed metre, but it will always have its 
special music or tone. Whatever language the bard 
uses, the secret of tone is at the heart of the poem. 
Every great master is such by this power—Chaucer, 
and Shakspeare, and Raleigh, and Milton, and Col- 
lins, and Burns, and Byron, and Tennyson, and 
Wolfe. The true inspiration always brings it. Per- 
haps it cannot be analyzed; but we all yield to it. 
It is the life of the good ballads; it is in the German 
hymns which Wesley translated; it is in the ‘ Mar- 
seillaise’ of Rouget de Lisle; it gave their value tu 
the chants of the old Romish and of the English 
church; and it is the only account we can give of 
their wonderful power on the people. Poems may 


please by their talent and ingenuity; but when they 
charm us, it is because they have this quality, for this 


is the union of nature with thought.”’ 


THE JUNIOR-CLASS ARITHMETIC.—Ora/l and 
Written. Designed for Graded Schools. By Daniel 
W. Fish, A. M., Editor of Robinson’s Series of 
Progressive Arithmetics. Pp: 318. New York and 
Chicago: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 1875. 

This text-book has been prepared to answer the 
practical needs of such pupils as must confine their 
study of arithmetic to a single text-book. It covers 
all the ground of ordinary business transactions, and 
also combines oral arithmetic with written in such 
manner as to insure attention to this very important 
branch of the subject. The definitions are clear, the 
rules brief, examples numerous, and the illustrations, 
from the graver of Karst, simply admirable. 


THE EcLEcTIc HistoricaL ATLAS.-A Hand-Book 
for Students and General Readers. Price, $1.50. 
Wilson, Hinkle & Co. Cincinnati and New York. 

These maps, from Thalheimer’s manuals of his- 
tory, are republished in their present form for the 
convenience of students and others desiring them 
for use as a hand-atlas of reference. They are nine- 
teen in number, all of them very finely executed and 
handsomely printed on heavy plate paper. The 
moderate cost of the hand-book, when we regard the 
great excellence of these plates, is a strong point in 
its favor. The maps represent the world as known 
to the ancients; the empire of the Persians; ancient 
Greece; the empire of the Macedonians; the em- 
pire of the Romans; ancient Athens and Rome; 
Europe at the beginning of the sixth century, again 
during the latter half of the tenth century, again 
during the Thirty Years’ War, again during the reign 
of Napoleon, and still again as it appeared in 1872; 
Syria at the time of the Crusades; France b efore 
A. D. 1461; the British Isles, showing places of his- 





torical interest; a map of the World, showing 
colonial possessions; and the region between Paris 
and Berlin, showing the principal battle fields. The 
defect of many historical works is their lack of satis- 
factory map illustration, The Eclectic Atlas is de- 
signed to meet this want of which the student has so 
often complained. 

THESERVICE OF SONG.—A Treatise on Singing in 
Private Devotion, in the Family, in the School,and in 
the Worshiping Congregation. By Rev. A. G. Stacy, 
A.M. Second Revised Edition. Pp: 340. Price $1.50. 
New Yorkand Chicago: A. S. Barnis & Co. 1874. 

THE INFLUENCE OF MusIC ON HEALTH AND LIFE. 
—By Doctor H. Chomet. Translated from the 
French by Mrs. Laura A. Flint. Small Quarto. 
Pp: 242. Price $1.50. New York: G. P. Put- 
man's Sons. 1875. 

These volumes give evidence of growing interest 
in the subject of music. They are designed to meet 
a demand coming not from the professional musician, 
but from the general reader. The book first named 
was originally published some three years ago, and 
it has sold so widely that the present revised edition 
has followed naturally in the wake of the first. It is 
a book ‘of its own kind.’’ We cannot refer to any 
other that deals with its subject in a similar manner, 
or, indeed, that pretends to deal with it at all—the 
service of song from the early times of Jewish his- 
tory down to our own day. It is a book that must 
do good always and everywhere. The second of the 
publications named above presents certain novel 
theories, one of which is that different substances 
possess or are imbued with a musical or sonorous 
fluid. The theory of sound advanced by the author 
is also peculiar. The chapter treating of the history 
of music gives a highly interesting outline of the pro- 
gress in music within the last hundred years or more. 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL.—WVo. 3. Compris- 
ing New and: Popular Readings, Recitations, Decla- 
mations, Dialogues, Tableaux, etc., etc. Edited by 
F. W. Shoemaker, A. M., Professor of Elocution. 
Pp: 194. Price, 35 cents. Philadelphia: F. W. 
Shoemaker & Co. 1875. 

The compiler of the series of Elocutionist’s An- 
nuals knows what is wanted ina publication of this 
kind, and his compilation is deservedly popular. A 
few good old selections are given along with a num- 
ber of choice new ones—so that the average of the 
book is excellent. We congratulate Prof. Shoe- 
maker, by the way, upon having become publisher 
as well as author. 

SILVER THREADS OF Sonc. For Schools und 
Home. By H Millard. Pp.: 206. New York: 
S. T. Gordon & Son,13 East Fourteenth Street. 
1875. Price, 60 -ents. 

This new book has been compiled by the well- 
known song-writer, Mr. H. Millard, of New York. 
Songs for the ordinary use of schools, or for use on 
special occasions, are found here, and among them 
such copyrighted favorites as “Under the Daisies” 
and “Silver Threads among the Gold.” The ele- 
ments of music, comprising 24 pages, are treated in 
a satisfactory manner. There are some twenty-five 
or more duets, trios and quartettes; and the book 
ends with a musical charade preceded by a fairy ope- » 
retta, entitled “‘Little Red Riding Hood.” 
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CHORAL SINGING.—How should a choral be sung, | 
and what tunes shall we select? How shall we know | 
a good tune when we hear it? In answering these 
questions, I shall try to make myself understood by 
the unmusical reader. A good tune, fit to be sung by 
the congregation, must answer Rossini’s question: 
“Will it grind?” For instance, “America” isa very 
good hand-organ tune. It will grind first-rate. The 
tune known as Dundee is better still. It contains but 
two kinds of notes. The figures 1 and 2 represent its 
character. They are simple numbers, closely related. 
The tune Arlington has four kinds of notes, that may 
be represented by the figures 1,2, 21%4,and 4. This, | 
you see, is an irregular arrangement. Tunes contain- | 
ing dotted notes are not the best, because the dotted | 
note destroys that straight-forward, exact, and mechan- | 
ical character that appeals so directly to the common | 
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idea of time and numbers. In brief, the best chorals 
contain notes related to each other by simple numbers, 


| like Old Hundred, Dundee, Luther’s Chant, Mission- 


ary Hymn, or related by such numbers as 1, 2, and 3, 
as Balerma, Dennis, Olmutz, Boylston and others. 
Of course there are exceptions to this rule. Certain 
tunes possess a life and animation strong enough to 
carry them over any ordinary difficulties. Handel’s 
Christmas and the Portuguese Hymn are notable ex- 
amples. If you take pains to examine the best Ger- 
man chorals, you will find, as a rule, they contain only 
two kinds of notes—long and short ones, related as 
I to2. Simple and exact; they are easily caught, and 
are produced, as we happen to know, with wonderful 
effect. Having seen that simplicity of form and me- 
chanical exactitude are the standards of a good choral, 
let us see what more they should‘have. First comes 





GERMAN. 











1. O, come, come a - way, 
2. From toil and from care, 
3. Whilesweet Phil-o - mel, 
4. Thebright day is gone, 


From labor now re - pos- ing, Let bu-sy care a- 
On which theday is 
The weary trav’ler 
The moon and stars ap - pear - ing, With silv’ry light il- 


clos - ing, The hour of eve brings 
cheer - ing, With evening song her 
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while forbear, O 
sweet reprieve, O 
notes prolong, O 
lume the night, O 


come, come 
come, come 
come, come 
come, come 


- way. 
- Way. 
- way. 
- way. 


a 
a 
a 
a 


Come,come,our social joys renew, And 
O come where love will smile on thee, And 
In answ’ring song of sym- pa-thy, We'll 

We'll join in grateful songs of praise, To 
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then with trust and friendship, too, Let 
round the heart will gladness be, And 
sing in tuneful har-mo-ny, Of 





true hearts welcome you, O 
time 
hope, joy, 
Him who crowns our peaceful daysWith health, hope, hap - piness, O 








| 7 
come, come a - way. 
come, come a - way. 
come, come a - way. 
come, come a - way. 


fly mer -ri-ly, O 
lib - er-ty, O 
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association. Old Hundred has a rather dry, uninter- | 
esting melody; yet it will never die. It has become | 
so bound up with our dearest thoughts, and connected 
with our most sacred occasions, that we sing it with 
tearful eyes, and wonder why we love such a dear, 
stupid old song. Association keeps alive many a 
psalm that should be happily forgotten. The tunes | 
Mear and Marlow might well be expunged from our | 
books, as too dreary for any cheerful and sensible 
Christian ; yet there they are likely to stay as long as 
you and I live, Next, the tunes should always be 
pitched in low keys. I have listened to congrega- 
tional singing for many years, and I have never heard 
the people sing above E of the scale with ease. The | 


people—men, women and children—sing the melody ; 
and I find this the limit of their average voices. 
They can go higher; but it is strained and unpleasant, 
neither edifying nor agreeable. The tunes should 
have a simple and flowing movement. The intervals 
or steps between the notes should not be wide nor un- 
usual. America” has a remarkably singing melody, 
confined within seven notes. The tune Ward keeps 
within six; and Naomi, one of the most beautiful 
melodies ever written, covers only five notes. Choral 
music is attracting increased attention every year. It 
is destined to grow and improve. Let us bid it God- 
speed. May the day soon come when we can say: 
« Yea, let all the people praise the Lord!” —Sarnard. 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. . I 


GET THE BEST. 
WEBSTER'S Unabridged DICTIONARY. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
8000 Engravings; 1840 Pages Quarto; Price, $22. 

“THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY EX- 
TANT.” —London Quarterly Review, October, 1873. 

Keay A National Standard. The authority in the 
Government Printing Office at Washington, and sup- 
plied by the Government to every pupil at West Point. 
Gov't Printing Office, Washington, April 23, 1873. 

Webster’s Dictionary is the standard authority for 
printing in this office, and has been for the last four 
years.—A. M. CLAPP, Congre sional Printer. 

Bas~ Warmly recommended by Bancroft, Prescott, 
Motley, Geo. P. Marsh, Halleck, Whittier, Willis, 
Saxe, Elihu Burritt, Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, 
and the best American and European scholars. 

A necessity-for every intelligent family, student, 
teacher and professional man. What library is com- 
plete without the best Es lish Dictionary ? 

RECENT TESTIMONY. 

We have already published such varied, emphatic 
and numerous testimonials as to the merits of Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, from distinguished sources, and both 
hemispheres, that we have not deemed it necessary 
to publish largely from those of a like character we 
are constantly receiving. We, however, present the 
following, quite recent, as representing different lo- 
calities and varied interests : 

Springfteld, Iil,, Fanuary 28, 1875. 

WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY IS THE STANDARD IN IL- 
LINoIs.—S. M. ETTER, State Supt. Public Instruc- 
tion, 


Mt. Holyoke Sem., So. Hadley, Mass., Feb. 27, 1775. 
Webster’s Dictionary i is now our Standard. It isa 
whole library in itself. It is a mine whose treasures 
I so like to explore, that when I go to it for a word, I 
am constantly lingering to study it. J¢s definitions 
and word histories are marvels of thoroughness and 
accuracy.—JULIA E. WARD, Princ ipal. 


St. Francis Xavier College,[R.C.] New York, 
March 1, 1875. 
The “Unabridged,” as it now stands, has no rival. 
It is the greatest work of the kind ever published in 
the English Language. Indeed, it is no exaggeration 
to say, that 100,000,000 of people are your debtors. 
The improvements are as vast as the original under- 
taking was stupendous.—JOHN O’KANE MUR- 

RAY, Prof. English Language and Literature, 


Theolog. Sem., Gettysburg, Pa., Fan. 28, 1875. 
Webster is considered the standard authority on 
disputed points,—Prof. J. A. SINGMASTER. 


From Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT, @ well-known scholar 
and writer, and editor Illust. Chr. Weekly. 


New York, January 25, 1875. | 


Tn the particular department in which I have had 





more occasion for a critical use of Webster’s Dic- 
tionary—theological and ecclesiastical literature—I 
have found its definitions without an equal in any 
book in the langtage. By its habitual method of 
treating all doubtful words, and all words of complex 
meaning, historically, tracing down their use from 
primitive to present meaning, and by its statement of 
the derivatives and equivalents in other languages, 
as well as by its colorless impartiality, it often throws 
light on the true meaning of Scripture, or on the 
proper significance of language, which, by its purely 
professional use, has lost its true character; and I 
have frequently found in the compass of a few lines 
an amount of real information, and of practical sug- 
gestions, which elaborate articles or essays in profes- 
sional works have failed to afford. In this respect it 
has, in my judgment, no equal; and I do not know 
any dictionary of the Greek or Latin language: which, 

in the thoroughness of treatment in these respects, is 
its peer. We place a Webster’s Dictionary, next to a 
good reference Bible, as the foundation of the family 
library—LYMAN ABBOTT. 





A NEW FEATURE. 
To the 3000 ILLUSTRATIONS heretofore in Webster’s 
Unabridged we have recently added four pages of 


COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS, 


engraved expressly for the work, at large expense. 


ALSO, 


WEBSTER’S National Pictorial Dictionary. 


1040 PAGES OCTAVO. 600 ENGRAVINGS. PRICE $5. 
—_—~0— 
4a-The National Authority. 
PROGF.--20 TS li. > 
The sales of Webster’s Dictionaries throughout the 
country in 1873 were 20 times as large as the sales of 
any other Dictionaries. In proof will be sent to any 
person, on application, the statements of more than 
100 Booksellers, from every section of the country. 
Ra@srif “usage is the law of language,” what 
stronger proof is possible than the above of what is 
the usage, and hence the standard, of the American 
people? And, how great the importance to educa- 
tors, that Readers and other text-books conform to 
the national standard ? 
Published by G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, 
Mass. Sold by all Booksellers. 
—0:— 
Webster’s Primary School Dictionary, 204 Engravings. 
we: Common“ 7 att me 
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Ceunting Hox ‘* with Numerous Illustrations 
and msny Valuable Tables not to be fonnd elsewhere. 
Published by IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAY- 
LOR & Co., New York. 
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SAS QVOADENSS ASSES 28 ONSERS” 
NEW 2/074 EZ ELILE LTS, 
CIRCULAR | NEE MA} UA} DES CRIBING ALL 300° 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
SUMMER INSTRUCTION IN SCIENCE, 
FOR TEACHERS AND OTHER ADULTS. 


CHEMISTRY.—In» general chemistry, qualitative analy- 
$18, quantitative analysis, or mineralogy, from July 8 to August 
“ee, $25. Address inquiries and applications to Prof. J. 
. Cooxg, Cambridge, Mass., before June r. 


BOTANY,.—In phaecnogamic botany, by Asst. Prof. G, 
L. Goodale, from July 8 to Aug. 19. In cryptogamic botany 
by Asst. Prof. W. G. Farlow, from July 8 to Aug. 19. The first 
course at the botanical laboratory, Cambridge; the second at 
Some place on,the seashore. Fee for each course, $25. Ad- 
dress Prof. Goodale and Prof. Farlow, at the Botanic Garden. 
Cambridge, Mass., before June r. 


GEOLOGY.—At a:camp near Cumberland Gap, Ky., 
from July 1 toSeptemberr. Fee, $50, including the use of 
camp fixtures. Address Professor N. S. SHALER, Cambridge 
Mass., before June r. 4-3 ‘ 


FOR: RENT. 


-BOARDING-SCHOOL PROPERTY 


The Directors of the Old Columbia Public Ground 
Company offer for rent, on long or short lease, and 
on reasonable terms, 


“THE WASHINGTON INSTITUTE,” 


Pleasantly and healthily located in Columbia, Lan- 
caster county, Pa., on the eastern bank of the Susque- 
hanna river, 80 miles from Philadelphia, 28 miles 
east of Harrisburg, and 60 miles from Baltimore. 

The Institute is a large two-story brick building, 
handsomely situated on an eminence overlooking the 
town, and within six squares of the depots of the rail- 
roads connecting with Philadelphia, Baltimore, Read- 
ing, Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, Williamsport, &c, 

The grounds surrounding the Institute comprise 
about four acres, fronting on the two main thorough- 
fares of the town, well filled and ornamented with 
shade trees, with space enough for a large vegetable 
garden. An excellent and well-encouraged boarding- 
school was kept in this building for many years by 
Rev. H. S. Alexander. 

Columbia is long and extensively known as one of 
the most flourishing and healthy towns in the State. 
It is located on the main line of the Penn’a Railroad, 
accessible by railway from all important points, has a 
population of nearly 10,000, 14 churches of leading 
denominations, good wide streets and pavements, 
lighted at night with gas ; pure, wholesome water in 
abundance; mail, telegraph and other commercial 
facilities, and is surrounded with the grandest and 
most charming agricultural country on the Susque- 
hanna, all of which make it a plage of interesting re- 
sort. For terms and particulars, address 


J. C. PFAHLER, Secretary, 
Columbia, Pa. 


NEW BOOKS. 








First Lessons in Physiology. By C. | 
L. HoTzeE, 192 pp., $1.00, over FORTY Engravings. 


First Lessons in Philosophy. By the 


same. 175 pp., $1.00. 
pes Price for Introduction or Examination, 60 cts. 
each, 
The only Elementary works of the kind written 
specially for the upper grade of our Common Schools. 
The Central Publishing Co., 


4-2 8t. Louis, Missouri. 





Kiddle and Schem’s 


Cyclopedia 
of Education 
will be published by £. Steiger. 


Particular attention is in. 
vited to Ahn-Henn’s German 
Seric&, Ahn-Henn’s French 
™==Series, aud Reffelt's Ger- 
man Readers, the excellence of which is signally attested 
by their extensive introduction (without the aid of any 
Agents) into the Public Schools of New York, Milwaukee, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Dayton, Hartford, Rochester, and over 
60 other cities—also te Douai’s Rational Readers, Reffelt's 
Arithmetics, Schedler’s Globes and Relief Maps, and to 
Kindergarten Literature and Kindergarten Gifts. — 
German Books a specialty. Large stock on hand, Cata- 
logues sent free. . 

No Agents in the field, 
E.. Steiger, 
22 & 24 Frankfort Str., New York. 


“The Washington Institute.’°—We call special 
attention to the advertisement of Mr. J. C. Pfahler in this is- 
sue, offering a school property at Columbia, Pa., on long or 
short lease, and at reasonable terms. 


AWARDED TO E. STEIGER 
FOR EXCKLLENCE OF 
Educational Publications. 








} + 
Teacher's National Bureau. 
ORGANIZED 1871. 
1. To assist School Officers and others in se- 
curing the services of experienced teachers. 
2. To represent well-qualified teachers want- 
ing positions, and make engagements for 


Institute Instructors. 

The BUREAU furnishes teachers for SCHOOLS OF 
ALL GRADES. 

On the Register of Applicants are the names of 
EXPERIENCED TEACHERS, who have been educated 
at some of the best institutions in the country, we// 
qualified for positions in High Schools, Grammar 
Schools, Seminaries, Academies, Normal Schools 
and Colleges. 

Persons desiring good teachers will find the BU- 
REAU prompt and reliable. No charge for assist. 
ance given those applying for teachers. 

Teachers wanting positions for next session should 
send stamp for our TEACHERS’ APPLICATION BLANK. 

For circulars containing further information, refer- 
ences, testimony of prominent educators, etc., 

ADDRESS, 


Teachers’ National Bureau, 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDBY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, 

mounted with the best Rotary Hang- 

ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 

‘actories, Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 

Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fully 


Warrante 
Hlustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St., Cincinnati, 











Institute Lecturer.—Rev. J. D. Herr, of Pittsburgh, 
may be engaged as a lecturer at Teachers’ Institutes the com- 
ing season. e has several lectures specially adapted for such 
occasions which he has delivered in several of the counties west 
of the mountains. We understand that his terms are reason- 
able, and that he gives good satisfaction. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


HE EXCELSIOR 
SCHOOL DESK 


Is the Most Comfortable, Durable, and, in all Respects, 


|THE BEST.SCHOOL DESK 


IN THE MARKET. 














Handsome, a Noiseless, 


trong, 
ay Durable, 


Gomfortable, . 
The Best. 





20,000 Intreduced in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey during 1871-'72-"73-"74. 


CHOOL DIRECTORS are invited to correspond with the manufacturers of this de 


servedly popular desk. 
A sample will cheerfully be sent to any Board of Education contemplating the pur- 


chase of furniture. 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


Unusual and Liberal inducements will be offered purchasers this season. Don’t pur- 
chase till you have examined the Excelsior Desk. Globes, Maps, Blackboards and 
school supplies of all kinds at the lowest prices. 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


H, W. ENIGHT, Supt., 
1003 Arch Street, Philadelphia, — 





ADOPT THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO, 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


723 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ee 


The attention of Boards of Education, Superintendents, and Teachers is invited to the 
following list of APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS : 


Hitchell’s Hew Geographies THE NEW AMERICAN 
The Standard Series of America. | Headers and Spellers. 


ta_Always kept up with the Times.-@ | The Latest and Handsomest Series. The 


Mitchell’s New First Lessons in Geography. Best and Cheapest er ies. 

Mitchell’s New Primary Geography. { oe : 

Mitchell's New Intermediate Geography. READERS.—By SARGENT AND May. 

Mitchell's New School Geography and Atla Tie Mee Aenetene Vest Reker. 

Mitchell’s New Physical Geography. 

Mitchell’s New Ancient Geography The New American Second Reader. 

Mitchell’s New Outline Maps and Key.* Small Series The New American Third Reader. 
On Rollers. ’| The New American Fourth Reader. 

Mitchell’s New Outline Maps and Key.* Large Series, The New weer oo 
On Rollers. e UERS. 

Hand-book of Map drawing. The New American Primary Speller. 





* Colored physically and politically, or politidally only The New American Pronouncing Speller. 


GD SD 
GOODRICH’S SERIES OF JUST READY. 


Gfictorial Histories. | The Etymological Reader. 


UNIVERSALLY POPULAR. : 
Goodrich’s American Child’s Pictorial History of the| BY EPES SARGENT AND AMASA MAY. | 
United States. 480 pages—16 Engravings, with an Index of 5,000 


Goodrich’s United States Pictorial History. words—A superb School Book. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of England. : 


Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Rome. ’ ° 

Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Greece. Oxford 4 Junior Speaker. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of France. 

Goodrich’s Parley’s Common-school History of the ae a 


Geatruh's Pictorial Natural History. Oxfor d ‘8 Senior Speaker ° 
w= 432 PAGES—90 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Latin Gext-Books. ry cy 
Bingham’s Latin Grammar. 
Binghain' Latin Reader. Banal of English Etymology. 


Bingham’s Cesar. 
Bingham’s Exercises for Translation. BY EPES SARGENT. 


HALDEMAN’S ENGLISH AFFIXES. 








These books are being introduced this Fall to an extent hitherto unprecedented. They are the most 


popular books with teachers and pupils. 
Our publications can be obtained upon the most liberal terms for introduction. Correspondence and 


visits of teachers and others interested in school literature cordially invited. *,*Send for Price-list, 
Circulars, and Illustrated Catalogue. 





A FEW WorDS TO TEACHERS. 





, were made than now to improve the methods, means, and books used in 
Ep teaching. Educational journals are multiplying and striving to obtain the 
assistance of the ripest experience and the keenest intellects to be found in this 
noble and ennobling profession. When so many able minds are at work at one 
great object, and all their labors open to each other, it cannot be otherwise than 
that marvelous results be produced. _It is a literal truth, therefore, that amid all 
the wonderful progress and results in arts and sciences, in this age of improve- 
ments and discoveries, none are more remarkable than those made in the arts and 
appliances of teaching. 

It becomes, therefore a duty and necessity of the “live” teacher to be in 
continual communication with those engaged in this great work, and especially 
with authors, editorsand publishers of school journals and school books. Among 
' the means of keeping up this communication, one of the most useful and practical 
has been the much-abused school-book agent. During the past thirty years the 
undersigned have devoted their best abilities to the publication of school books, 
availing themselves from time to time of the freshness and energy of younger 
men. In selecting their publications they have taken those which gave evidence 
of their force, originality and intellect, as well as their adaptation to the wants of 
to-day in the great success and extended reputation of their authors as prac- 
tical teachers. 

The results have been a success of their publications gratifying in the highest 
degree, and in naming Raub’s Spellers, Brooks’ Normal Series of Arithmetics, 
Algebra and Geometry, Fewsmith’s Elementary and Larger Grammars, Pelton’s 
magnificeat Outline Maps, Peterson’s Familiar Science, etc., they feel that every 
intelligent teacher using these works will admit they have kept up to their day in 
the work of education. 

Teachers, and all interested in this great subject who desire, will be cheerfully 
furnished with an illustrated catalogue of these admirable works, with prices, 
rates of introduction, and sample copies, by addressing 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS § STATIONERS, 


Nos, 530 Market and 523 Minor Streets. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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STRONGEST AND CHEAPEST. 


{he Improved {ambination chool flesh 


Rankin’s Patent, February 18, 1862. 


It is the most convenient =. This excellent desk, exten- 
desk: (1) There are fewer ob- ea ee a = tensively used in every Western 
stacles to the broom and scrub- PN MFA and South-western State, is 
bing-brush than any other desk = f now being introduced into 
presents. (2) Itdoes not need qae™ :, —aP = Pennsylvania. 
to be fastened to the floor— Pas} Eee © 3 First premium awarded to it 
the only desk in existence that —_ i = at the State Fair at Harrisburg, 
does not. (3) It is perfect in 1869, and at the Lancaster 
the ease of ingress and egress. County Fair, 1869, 


Most Convenient and Most Durable. 


That it is tne strongest and most durable desk, time and long use have indisputably proven. When given 
equal advantages of lumber and workmanship, there is no desk with iron castings as supports that can bear 
comparison with it in this respect. Besides this, it is the cheapest good desk. (1) There are no iron 
castings about it to increase the cost. (2) It does not become “rickety” and require to be replaced by . 
new ones ina few years, as many desks now in use do. (3) Its first cost is less. It is always madein a neat, 
substantial manner, of the best seasoned Cherry, Ash or Oak, and furnished with ink wells and covers, at 


the following 
: PRICES; 


No. 1, 46in. long, top 17 in. wide, $5 75| No. 3, 39 in. long, top 14 in. wide, $5 25 
No. 2,42 in. long, top 16in.wide, 550| No. 4,36in. long, top12in. wide, 5 00 


Desks made of poplar at still lower prices, Also desks of wainut or other hard wood, with or without 
lids, and of styles and prices to suit every class of school. Backs open or closed as may be desired. To 
~~ the Rankin desk the cheapest, these prices need only be compared with the prices of any good desk 


the market. 
c>~ No Castings—No Shaking. *> 


The Rankin Desk is very popularin Ohio, Hon. E. E. White, Editor of the National Teacher, and Ex- 
Commissioner of Schools, says of it: 

“It is neat, cheap, durable and convenient, qualities which will commend it to all, A cheap school desk which shall supersede 
the en oon and inconvenient desks now fi in many of our school-houses will prove a great blessing. oards of Education 
have no longer any excuse for filling our country schoo! houses with clumsy, unsightly box-desks.” Similar testimonials from 
nearly every No’ and Western State might be given, if space permitted. ‘Though but lately presented publicly in Penn- 
sylvania, many thousands are already in use, giving entire satisfaction wherever introduced. 

a | mee THE BOARD OF CONTROL, CITY OF HARRISBURG.) 

™ Col. Gro, F. McFartanp—Dear Sir—When completing the school building lately erected at a cost of nearl $62,600 in this 
city, it was a matter of earnest investigation with us as to what desk should be used in furnishing our rooms, We tried other 

desks, We examined the great variety of styles submitted to us, and finally chose the desk you proposed, It has now been in 

use in our schools for some time and we have no hesitation in earnestly recommending its superiority. As to durability, fiem- 

ness and neatness. it is everything that could be desired. It has given perfect satisfaction to directors, teachers and s rs. 

WALLACE DEWITT, Secretary. DANIEL B. BOAS, President. 

In point of economy, both as to orginal cost, and as regards the space occupied, they have no equal. They combine duradility, 
neatness, comfort, convenience in sweeping nh, cleaning about aaa, and in sitting pe in rising from them ae with such 
a gradation as exactly adapts them to the varying pry | pupils, C. W. DEANS, Prineipad. 

ev® MANUFACTURED AND FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE 9y5 


By GEORGE F. McFARLAND, 
HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


(FACTORY—REILLY AND SECOND STREETS—C. R. SCHAEFFER, Superintendent.) 

on ne Eye oe TY STRICKLAND & BRO, Wholesale and Retail Dealers us Schoo, Miseel= 
laneous and Blank Books, S: , etc., No. 535 Penn street, Reading, Pa. 

pe For desks and further information address either of the above. Should you order desks, send in. 
formation on the following points: 1st. Size and diagram of the roont or rooms to be furnished. 2d. Number 
and age of the pupils to be seated. 3d. Position of any obstructions to furniture, such as pillars, stoves, etc. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 
We take pleasure in announcing that ; 


THE “FRANKLIN 


SIXTH READER 2 SPEAKER,” 


By GEORGE S. HILLARD, 


IS NOW READY. Is NOW READY. 


THIS book completes the “FRANKLIN SERIES OF READERS,” and contains very 
choice selections for Reading and Speaking, with an Introductory Treatise, profusely illustrated, 


on Voice and Gesture, 
By Prof. HOMER SPRAGUE, 


Late Prof. of Rhetoric in Cornell University, and now Principal of the Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
We claim unusual excellence for this book, and shall take pleasure in sending sample copies to 
Teachers and Committees intending a change. 
The usual Introductory and Exchange Prices will be made. 


sMDorcestersy , 
PREY 7m 


VIENNA, 1875. 








, “Vienna, Austria, August 2, 1873. 
«It gives me great pleasure to report that the 


gtledal of FHlerit 


} has been awarded to your firm in consideration of the publication of the se- 
ries of Worcester’s Dictionaries, and in my judgment it is an honor well 


deserved.”’ 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 
U. S. Commfssioner to the Vienna Exhibition. 
—_——__»>___——_ 


“WORCESTER,” 


THE AUTHORITY OF 


Everett, Sumner, Quincy, Rives, Miles, Winthrop, 
Marsh, Mann, Agassiz, Hillard, Holmes, Longfellow, 
Alexander, Bryant, Irving, Henry, Felton, Hopkins, 
The U.S, Senate and the U.S. House of Representatives. 





Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary, Illustrated, $10. 


UNIVERSAL AND ORITIOAL DICTIONARY, - $4.37 |] ELEMENTARY DICTIONARY, : - - $1.15 

AOADEMIO DICTIONARY; - - - 2.25 | PRIMARY DICTIONARY, Ittustratep, - 0.62 

OOMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY, Itrusrraten, - 1,80] POCKET DICTIONARY, - - - ~- $1.00, 85,76 
Worcester’s Poeket Dictionary, Illustrated, Tuck, Gilt Edges, $1.00, Flexible, 85c., Cloth, 75c¢. 


Worcester’s Dictionaries are for sale by booksellers generally. School officers and teachers are respectfully invited 
to correspond with the publishers. Favorable terms given for introduction, 


BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 
47 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, | 


AGENTS FOR ABOVE: No. 17 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















$5 |_THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 1[33. 
ex ECLECTIC . ze 
>| EDUCATIONAL SERIES | 





MeGuffey’s Speller 
NcGuffey’s Readers 
Ray’s Arithmetics 
White’s Arithmetics 
Harvey’s Grammars 
Eclectic Geographies 
Eclectic Penmanship 
Venable’s History 


Ra Send for Catalogue of these and other Text-Books. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO. 
CINCINNATI : NEW YORK. 


New Bocks Just Published. 


; cr, : “ By HerMAN Krusi, A. M., Jnstructor in 

Pestalozzt, His Life, Work and Influence.  Phiissaphy of Education in the Orwego Now. 

mal and Training School. Embraces large extracts from Pestalozzi’s writings, some of which have not hitherto been pub- 

lished in English ; and Biographies of Pestalozzi’s chief assistants. Also, a connected and particular account of Pestalozzi’s 

doctrines and their adaptation to the requirements of American schools. No Teacher should fail to read this important 
Educational Work. 248 pp., 8vo. cloth, with Portraits and other Illustrations. $2.25. 

. Edited by W. H. Venasre, Author of Zhe School and Stage, The 

D ramas and D ram alee Scenes. Amateur Actor and United States History. 20 Plays oolacted from 


the writing of standard authors. Adapted to school and home exhibitions and to the use of advanced classes in reading. 
Illustrations by Farney. 12ino. cloth, 236 pp. $1,50 
" : . Full 8vo. cloth. Eighteen Double-Page Maps, accurately drawn and engraved 
Eclectic fIistorical Atlas. A Hand-Book for general readers and students in History. $1.50. 
< . For ACADEMIES AND Common Scnoors. By S. A. Norton, A: M., Professor in 
Elements oj P My. S2CS, Ohio Agricultural and Mechanical College, and author of “Elements of Natural Phil- 
osophy.”” x2mo, cloth, 286 pp. Liberally Illustrated. $1.15. Supplies for first introduction into schools, and single 
copies for examination with a view to introduction into schools, S4e per copy. 


*s[OOYds OJUI UOTPN pot 
‘SYTAOD MOOd-AdOI IILIITI 


ACV MON 


NOW READY 


KEY TO SCHUYLER’S COMPLETE ALGEBRA. $1.25. 





‘Ssdousiiqnd “OO .» AITMNIH ‘NOSTIM 


. WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 
The MEDAL FOR MERIT was awarded the Ecl 
Educational Series at the VIENNA WORLD 
SITION, 1878. 
AH WOK MON—,,."9PpBdL oy} ur ssnor 
soHael OYyi poluNods c18 ‘OD *F AIMNIH ‘ 
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“ If there has been an educational need in America more pressing than another, it has 
been the want of a text-book of convenient size and seope, upon the subject of Morals and 
Manners. Gow’s manual should be in every school in the land; and if the teachers were 
compelled to devote one-tenth of the usual school session to the subject, the nation would be 
saved a hundred times the value thereof in the decrease of crime and punishment. I shall 
recommend its use in all our schools.”—Jsaac H. Brown, County Com’r Public Schools, 
Jefferson County, Mo. 

A single sample copy of GOW’S GOOD MORALS AND GENTLE MANNERS witl be sent post-r 
to any School Officer or Teacher, for examination, with a view to introduction into schools, ‘at the inire- 
duction price, 94 cts. 





IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THALHEIMER’S MEDIZVAL AND MODERN HISTORY, 
THALHEIMER’S ANCIENT HISTORY, VENABLE’'S AMATEUR ACTOR, 
VENABLE’S SCHOOL STAGE, DUFFETS FRENCH METHOD, 
HAILMAN’S LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF PEDAGOGY, 
HAILMAN’S KINDERGARTEN CULTURE, 
ANDREW’S MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION, &e. ,&e. 


Bes Send for Descriptive Circulars and Price List. Liberal Terms on Sample Copies and Supplies 


for Introduction WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers 


Cincinnatiand New York, 
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